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NOTABLE MATERIALS ADDED TO AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES, 1939-1940 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


of unusual distinction acquired by libraries in the United 
States, the A.L.A. Board on Resources of American Li- 
braries again has attempted to cover the principal research in- 
stitutions, together with other libraries known to have secured 
important materials in the course of the year. With few excep- 
tions the period reported is July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940 
The majority of the data presented here came by way of 
direct correspondence, supplemented by library publications, 
articles, and news stories. The scope of the study embraces all 
subject fields and forms of material. Space limitations have re- 
stricted separate mention of numerous titles sent in by libraries. 
Those listed are included because of exceptional rarity or for 
their particular value to certain fields of research. As is cus- 
tomary, a full record of titles and collections has been filed with 
the Union Catalog at the Library of Congress. 


|: THIS, its second’ annual survey of collections and items 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


English and American.—Literature again vied with history 
for the favorite place in acquisition activities. Several extraor- 


* For the first report see Library quarterly, X (1940), 157-91. 
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dinarily valuable collections and innumerable rare individual 
items found their way into the libraries of the country. 

To the New York Public Library went the outstanding col- 
lection of the year—the W. T. H. Howe library of 15,000 first 
editions, association books, and autograph letters and manu- 
scripts of American and English authors, mainly of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Over forty years and more than 
two million dollars were spent in bringing the material together. 
Authors extensively represented include Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontés, the Brownings, Gissing, Hazlitt, Kipling, Landor, 
Stevenson, Wilde, and, of the Americans, Ambrose Bierce, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Irving, Emerson, Holmes, Thoreau, 
Twain, and Whitman. A few examples of single titles, taken 
more or less at random, are the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s 
Poems; Cooper’s own copy of The spy; Dickens’ copies of Christ- 
mas carol, David Copperfield, and Nicholas Nickleby; four copies 
of the first English edition of Pickwick papers; first edition of 
Gray’s Elegy in original wrappers; first edition of Spenser’s 
Faerie queene; first editions of Poe’s Tamerlaine and Hale’s Man 
without a country; and the Rosebery copy of Keats’s Endymion. 
Among the manuscripts are 41 letters of Mary Shelley in the 
handwriting of Claire Claremont; 350 letters to Ambrose Bierce 
from Edwin Markham, George Sterling, and Hermann Schef- 
fauer, and 160 autograph letters from Bierce to various cor- 
respondents. Supplementing and complementing the Howe li- 
brary was the Berg collection of 3,500 rare books, likewise pre- 
sented to the New York Public Library. These volumes relate 
chiefly to English literature of the last four centuries. The 
Elizabethan period is represented by a second folio Shake- 
speare, first editions of Spenser, Bacon, and Chapman, and, for 
subsequent eras, materials for Milton, Defoe, Burns, Shelley, 
Keats, Pope, Dryden, Coleridge, Dickens, and Thackeray are 
outstanding. American writers—Hawthorne, Longfellow, Poe, 
Whitman, and others—are also found in various rare editions. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library purchased 237 rare and im- 
portant pre-1640 books from the William A. White library, 27 
of them unrecorded in the Short title catalogue, 26 recorded in 
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only one other copy, and 42 in only two other copies, for the 
most part not in American libraries. Harvard added more than 
100 carefully selected English books issued prior to 1641, many 
of them unique or not hitherto represented in American collec- 
tions. Examples of individual titles are Boccaccio’s Amorous 
Fiametta (1587); Welsh epistles and gospels (1551); Warner’s 
Albion’s England (1586); Boke of wisdome (1565); and the very 
rare first edition of Charron’s Of wisdome (ca. 1612). Important 
accessions were also made to Harvard’s collection of early Eng- 
lish grammars of the Spanish, French, and Italian languages 
and of rare and early catechisms. Special attention was paid in 
that library to the period 1641-1700, particularly for the Civil 
War-Commonwealth era. The collection of political materials 
was richly increased, and there were added rare items by 
Wither and Prynne and significant manuscripts—Thomas Jor- 
dan’s unpublished Divine poesie (ca. 1660) and a poetical com- 
monplace book (ca. 1635). The University of Texas collection of 
works illustrating the development of English lexicography 
grew by 24 important items, including titles by Howell, Coles, 
Cockeram, Thomas, Rider, Phillips, Barrett, Blount, Bailey, 
Bullokar, and Miege. For English literature the University of 
Illinois reported adding to its extensive collection of grammar- 
school texts and similar materials studied in Shakespeare’s time; 
also acquisition of a collection of 406 mid-seventeenth-century 
English pamphlets, 40 Civil War (England) pamphlets, 59 ser- 
mons and tracts, and 10 maps and plans of London (1596- 
1850). Among noteworthy separate titles are Drayton’s Poems 
(1613) and sixteenth-century English editions of Ovid and 
Xenophon. 

Drama and the theater remained popular fields for collectors. 
The Newberry Library reported closing a larger number of gaps 
in its English drama section than in any recent year. Emphasis 
is on the seventeenth century, for which 33 plays were acquired, 
representing, among others, William Berkeley, Richard Brome, 
George Chapman, Robert Davenport, Thomas Dekker, Dry- 
den, George Etheredge, John Ford, William Haughton, Thomas 
Heywood, Thomas Jordan, William Killigrew, Philip Mas- 
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singer, Thomas Porter, Francis Quarles, James Shirley, and 
John Webster. The Folger Shakespeare Library acquired the 
very rare two-volume Englische Comedien und Tragedien (1624- 
30), of first importance for the study of traveling Elizabethan 
actors in Germany. Harvard’s collection was enriched by a con- 
siderable number of English plays of all periods, 34 theatrical 
diaries, 12,000 programs, photographs, records, portraits, etc. 
The University of Arizona has built up a general drama section 
of several thousand volumes, with emphasis on modern ma- 
terial but representative also of the Elizabethan and subsequent 
periods. The College of William and Mary reported 14 original 
eighteenth-century playbills for Virginia and North Carolina, 
covering the dates 1768-97, some of them for the American 
Company and the Virginia Company of Comedians. Brown 
University’s important collection of early American plays was 
supplemented by a copy of the Confederate vivandiére (1862), 
called the first Confederate war play; Culver’s Loyal moun- 
taineers (1873); and 5 manuscript plays by Joaquin Miller. 
Hundreds of playbills, promptbooks, portraits, and similar ma- 
terial were added to Princeton’s Seymour Theater Collection. 
The Joint University Libraries bought the 10 volumes of 
Genest’s Some account of the English stage. The University of 
Chicago acquired over 800 mounted illustrations assembled for 
Matthews and Hutton’s History of actors and actresses; included 
are portraits, autographs, color plates, playbills, programs, etc. 
The Los Angeles Public Library announced the gift of 800 
volumes on the theater, comprising biographies of actors and 
actresses, works of dramatic criticism, clippings, pamphlets, 
autographed photographs, and personal letters; there is much 
material on Helen Modjeska, Frederick Warde, Edwin Booth, 
Blanche Bates, Maude Adams, and other actors and actresses 
who visited the West in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The Grosvenor Library added a collection of Buffalo 
theater programs for the years 1889-1900; one item is the world 
premiére performance of Sherlock Holmes with William Gillette. 
The Irving Thalberg Collection of movie scripts at Dartmouth 
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was increased by 327 items and now numbers nearly 1,000 such 
scripts. 

English fiction and poetry collections were reported again by 
several institutions. Newberry added 77 volumes to its notable 
collection of early English prose romances, including seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century works by John Barclay, Robert 
Greene, Nicholas Caussin, John Crowne, Sarah Butler, and 
Daniel Defoe. Also acquired by Newberry and classifying in the 
same field is a medieval manuscript, probably thirteenth- 
century, of the romance “Li Livres du Lancelot,” a portion of 
the Arthurian cycle of romances. Princeton obtained over 100 
volumes of nineteenth-century fiction. The University of Illi- 
nois acquisitions included 236 titles of English poetry after 1700. 

In juvenilia, Harvard secured an important collection of 
chapbooks on Robin Hood. 

Interesting and valuable materials were noted for many indi- 
vidual English authors. Yale became owner of Chaucer’s Works 
printed by Pynson, 1526. The Folger Shakespeare Library 
added to its rich Dryden materials with the Dobell Collection 
of John Dryden and Drydeniana, numbering over 600 items 
and including some unique books and original manuscripts. 
The Folger Library also noted the receipt of the Loseley Col- 
lection of 20 John Donne manuscripts. The University of Okla- 
homa was given the 1709 Rowe edition of Shakespeare’s Works. 
Vassar reported the second folio edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Fifty comedies and tragedies (1679) and several Milton 
first editions. The University of Illinois secured a first folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1647) and to its collection of early Mil- 
ton editions added copies of the first and second editions of 
Paradise lost, and a 1671 Paradise regained, Thomas Carlyle’s 
copy of a 1651 Pro populo, and 39 film copies of editions of 
Milton’s poems published during his lifetime. The Boston Pub- 
lic Library placed in its rare-book department several minor 
sixteenth-century English works and first editions of Butler’s 
Hudibras, Fielding’s Tom ones, Smollett, Sterne, Samuel 
Johnson, Shelley, Dickens, Lord Byron, Edward Gibbon, 
Charles Lamb, and others, together with 69 autographed letters 
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from J. M. Barrie to the Duchess of Sutherland and Rosaline 
Masson. The University of Texas was given 163 Samuel John- 
son items. The library also secured autograph letters of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Alice Meynell, and George Santayana, 
and other original manuscripts. Harvard mentioned the first 
printing of Landor’s Jmaginary conversations; the first edition 
of T. J. Hogg’s Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff (1813); and 
a considerable collection of Southey manuscripts, containing 
many early letters and the first draft of his Curse of Kehama. 
Other Harvard accessions were some interesting association 
books: Thomas Gray’s copy of Dante, several books from John 
Donne’s library, and a presentation copy of his Biathanatos con- 
taining a letter from John Donne the Younger. The University 
of Rochester obtained 25 volumes for its Samuel Johnson Col- 
lection. The University of Wisconsin procured a set of the Bos- 
well papers. Yale acquired 130 letters written by George Eliot 
and members of her family; 2 original Trollope manuscripts; 
3 Keats first editions; and first and other important editions, 
corrected proof sheets, letters, and manuscripts of Anthony 
Hope, Maurice Hewlett, and Arthur Machen. Wellesley’s 
Browning collection was strengthened by several original auto- 
graph letters written by Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and original manuscripts of Mrs. Browning’s 
poem, ““The maiden’s death.” Wesleyan University received a 
nearly complete set of Trollope first editions. To the Mudge 
Collection of Bronté items at Columbia were added first Ameri- 
can editions and translations in various foreign languages. 
Sweet Briar College secured a first edition and other items for 
its George Meredith collection. Cornell added 24 Wordsworth 
pieces, including several unpublished letters, association books 
from Wordsworth’s library, and a long letter from Edward 
Everett to Henry Taylor about Wordsworth. Cornell also re- 
ported a large, miscellaneous group of Coleridge manuscripts. 
The State University of Iowa added an 1851 letter to its Leigh 
Hunt collection. Duke purchased complete files of the Dickens 
periodicals, Household words and All the year round (1850-95). 
Colby filled in the last gaps in its assemblage of Thomas Hardy 
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first editions, receiving Desperate remedies (1871), Under the 
greenwood tree (1872), Robert Browning’s personal copy of 
Wessex tales, and other books and manuscripts by and about 
Hardy. Washington University (St. Louis) acquired a con- 
siderable collection of Oscar Wilde editions. Dartmouth noted 
31 first editions of Wilfrid S. Blunt’s writings and a collection 
of first editions by T. E. Lawrence, together with 60 volumes and 
many magazine articles about Lawrence. 

Dealing with the Irish literary renaissance, Princeton re- 
ported getting practically complete sets of Dun Emer and Cuala 
Press publications as well as a large number of miscellaneous 
works, many of them by Synge, Yeats, and Russell. Harvard 
added Yeats’s Mosada (1886), his first book and the last re- 
quired to make Harvard’s collection of Yeats first editions com- 
plete. For another Irish writer, Maria Edgeworth, Yale secured 
300 items—early editions, letters, documents, etc.—‘‘the most 
nearly complete collection of Maria Edgeworth in existence.” 
The University of Wisconsin indicated substantial growth in its 
sections on Irish language, literature, and history. 

For American literature Harvard noted 500 books by Ameri- 
can women authors and 2 large collections of manuscripts—the 
Alcott papers, including many family letters of importance, and 
the George W. Curtis papers. Also received were the original 
manuscripts of The Hamlet of 4. MacLeish and an unpublished 
play by John Reed. The University of Illinois added 250 titles 
of American poetry, including a number of first editions, and 
also a first edition of Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s cabin. Brown re- 
ported 170 American sermons and other pamphlet works of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; 405 manuscript 
papers of Charles Henry Newcomb (1820-94), of interest for the 
study of the American transcendantalist group of authors; sev- 
eral early songsters and broadsides for its collection of American 
poetry; 100 volumes of gift books; the literary remains—elegies, 
temperance songs, funeral hymns, political campaign songs, 
etc.—of Amos M. Johnson; similar material for Beulah Cornelia 
Hirst, one of the poets of the Poe circle; and the manuscript 
commonplace book of the Reverend John Fiske (1601-77), con- 
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taining 10 elegies on New England worthies. The Newberry 
Library made special efforts to build up its collection of Ameri- 
can novels dealing with the American scene published before 
1880. The University of Texas, in the field of early American 
fiction, acquired an apparently unique copy of Michael Smith’s 
Lost virgin of the South (1833); important works of William Gil- 
more Simms and James Kirke Paulding; made considerable 
accessions to its collection of historical and semihistorical 
novels and tales of Texas; and about 100 gift books and literary 
annuals. Duke developed substantially its large collection of 
American literature of the nineteenth century. The University 
of Wisconsin made progress in filling out its holdings of Ameri- 
can regional literature of the 1870’s and 1880’s and picked up a 
few rare items in American literature of the federal period. To 
Wagner College in New York went by bequest the 15,000- 
volume library of the poet Edwin Markham; the collection is 
not yet fully analyzed, though it consists chiefly of poetry and 
literary criticism. 

Collections built around individual American authors were 
reported by various libraries. Harvard mentioned important 
additions to its collection of works by James Fenimore Cooper 
and other early American novelists. Yale was given over 400 
volumes from the library of “Ik Marvel,” Donald Grant 
Mitchell, on the one hundred and eighteenth anniversary of his 
birth; and also a Walt Whitman collection containing about 500 
volumes and 100 letters and manuscripts by or about Whitman. 
Wellesley receive\a dozen original autograph letters by Lucy 
Larcom, New England mid-nineteenth-century poetess. Co- 
lumbia was presented with the books and papers of Moncure 
Daniel Conway (1832-1902), including practically all editions 
of his books and his contributions to periodicals. The Univer- 
sity of Rochester added 15 volumes to its special Whittier, 
Howells, and Holmes collections. The University of Southern 
California acquired special collections for Henry Van Dyke, 
Vincent Starrett, Thomas Nelson Page, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Jack London, and Frank Norris. These include original manu- 
scripts by Van Dyke and Starrett and first editions of Masters’ 
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Spoon River anthology and Norris’ Yoernelle and McTeague. 
Dartmouth got a collection of letters and unpublished manu- 
scripts of the poet Richard Hovey, and a collection of the works 
of Erskine Caldwell, consisting of typescripts, first editions, 
foreign-language editions, and $0 articles or short stories in 
periodical form. The College of William and Mary secured a 
James Branch Cabell collection—175 volumes representing 
every issue and every edition, many including inscriptions and 
letters from the author; there are also anthologies and other 
sources in which Cabell’s writings have appeared and a compre- 
hensive collection of criticisms and reviews of Cabell’s works. 
Yale, too, reported first editions, proof sheets, letters, and 
manuscripts of Cabell. Columbia University and Washington 
University (St. Louis) received collections of Lafcadio Hearn 
material. Two groups of Ellis Parker Butler manuscript letters 
and correspondence went to the New York Public Library. 
The Wisconsin State Historical Society was recipient of the 
manuscript of August Derleth’s Zona Gale biography and of a 
large accumulation of her books, articles, poems, and private 
correspondence. Wellesley was given the original manuscript 
of Archibald MacLeish’s 4ir raid. 

Foreign languages.—The outstanding foreign-language litera- 
ture acquisitions of the year were in the Romance field. Here 
Princeton developed further its rich collection on Montaigne, 
Rabelais, and their sixteenth-century background. Yale added 
the Bardinet Collection of 571 volumes by or about Voltaire, in- 
cluding those relating to Voltaire written by his contemporaries. 
Yale also acquired a collection of 63 editions of Aucassin et 
Nicolette issued from 1796 to 1931. Duke increased its holdings 
on Balzac and also on twentieth-century French novelists. The 
University of Virginia received by bequest Professor Algernon 
Coleman’s professional library of 1,119 volumes, chiefly French 
language and literature. The University of Illinois secured sev- 
eral rare seventeenth-century items of French literature, in- 
cluding Urfé’s L’Astrée (1630-33); Balzac’s CEuvres diverses 
(1664); and Viau’s Cuwores (1627). Other Romance-language 
acquisitions may be noted. The University of Pennsylvania re- 
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ported a general Romance collection of 1,200 volumes; Southern 
California, a gift of 330 important standard works in Spanish 
literature; and Duke, valuable additions to its Cervantes ma- 
terials and its collection on the modern Spanish novel. Duke 
also made extensive purchases in Spanish-American literature, 
chiefly for Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru, and bought 
several of the principal published collections of Italian litera- 
ture. Harvard added about 50 important works for the six- 
teenth century and 25 for the seventeenth century to its Italian 
literature division. Among the most interesting of these is Aldus 
Manutius’ own copy of his Vita di Cosimo de Medici, with 
manuscripts of the commendatory materials and other im- 
portant manuscripts and engraved portraits inserted. Several 
Valla, Bruno, Sannazaro, and Tasso editions were also included, 
together with the first French translation of the Decameron 
(1545) and a Mazzini manuscript. 

In the classical field a papyrus collection of major importance 
was received at the University of California. This collection, 
valued at more than twenty-five thousand dollars, was found 
in the Egyptian province of Fayum at the beginning of the 
present century. A substantial portion—1,093 documents—has 
been published in the “Tebtunis papyri series” (1902-38). 
There are 1,705 mounted specimens and a large quantity of un- 
restored fragments. Most of the papyri are in Greek and were 
written in the period 250-30 B.c.; a small number are in demotic 
characters. Of the fragmentary material a considerable part is 
from the Roman period. The collection throws light upon a 
period for which there is comparatively little papyrus material 
available. Another classical collection—one relating to Horace 
—went to Brown University; there are 600 items, chiefly edi- 
tions of Horace, among them a fifteenth-century manuscript, 
3 incunabula, and editions from the presses of Aldus, Ascensius, 
Estienne, Gryphins, Plantin, Elzevir, Baskerville, Bodoni, and 
Didot. 

One of the finest private collections of Germanic literature in 
Europe was placed in the Germanic Museum of Harvard. Com- 
prising more than 7,000 volumes and covering the period 1494- 
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1870, the library was gathered over a period of many years by 
Dr. Curt von Faber du Faur. There are 2,742 first editions or 
editions of special significance. Prominent items include a 1550 
edition of Martin Luther’s works and first editions of Melanch- 
thon, Grimmelshausen, Hans Sachs, Frederick the Great, and 
Goethe. Books from the Baroque period are well represented, 
and there are large groups of works by such eighteenth-century 
authors as Hamann, Heinse, Klinger, Miller, and Lavater. 
Other distinctive sections are many books tracing the history 
of lyrics and hymnology in Germany from Luther to the pre- 
Opitz period and writings by German travelers in Italy during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A 1,700-volume col- 
lection of German literature, with numerous first editions, was 
received by the Boston Public Library. Duke substantially 
augmented its collections on Goethe, German literature in gen- 
eral, and German periodical files. A 70-volume collection of 
European editions of Arthur Schnitzler was given to Columbia. 
Cornell added 252 items to its Icelandic collection, bringing the 
total to 21,674 volumes. 

Vassar was recipient of 400 volumes in Russian literature, the 
bulk consisting of complete editions of 15 Russian authors of 
the classical period. The collection also includes some con- 
temporary works, a good deal of material on the Russian 
theater, and files of the rare journals, Koloko/ and Byloe. The 
whole supplements several similar collections acquired by 
Vassar in recent years. Harvard listed among its acquisitions 
the first book printed in Bulgarian—Sofronii’s Kiriakodromion 
(1806), a collection of sermons. 

Two modern Greek literature collections were reported. The 
University of Cincinnati added to its library in this field and 
now has about 3,500 volumes, believed to be the largest in the 
country. Columbia was presented with 708 books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals on modern Greece and the modern Greek lan- 
guage. 

The United States has become the haven for oriental litera- 
ture. Thousands of Chinese books and manuscripts are reported 
to be pouring into the country every month. Cornell’s distin- 
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guished collection added 8,863 volumes in Chinese, and 2,121 
volumes in Western languages about China. The University of 
Washington, which now holds 1,317 titles in over 24,000 vol- 
umes, obtained the encyclopedia Ku Chin T’u Shu Chi Ch’eng, 
30 “‘ts’ung shu,” and gazetteers from every province in China 
as well as most of the counties along the Great Wall frontier. 
Washington State College reported 816 pieces from Japan and 
China, among them the rare Nesny’s Miscellany, a complete set 
of Wieger’s Modern China, and Lin Tse-hsu in 60 volumes— 
the first descriptive accounts of Western countries written by 
Chinese. Trinity College received the Henry D. B. B. Moore 
library of 4,700 items on China. Duke secured the great collec- 
tion of Chinese literature, Szu-Ku Tsiian-shu, in 1,120 volumes; 
and the University of Illinois, the Kanghsi encyclopedia, 
Tushujicheng, in 793 volumes. In the Cleveland Public Library, 
accessions included a remarkable group of 13 pictographic 
manuscripts, the work of the Nashi or Moso, a non-Chinese tribe 
of Yunnan; other manuscript items of Far East and Near 
East interest were in Burmese, Cambodian, and Persian, and a 
sixteenth-century miscellaneous volume which included tran- 
scripts of the correspondence between Edward I of England 
and the Mongol ilkhan of Persia. The Cleveland Library also 
added files of several important oriental journals, and 50 mod- 
ern Chinese novels. Columbia’s Japanese collection was in- 
creased by 689 volumes and 70 scrolls; the most notable are col- 
lected works and reproductions of famous manuscripts, cover- 
ing philosophy, literature, linguistics, and history. 


HISTORY 


United States general and regional history.—Publications 
originating in the period of discovery and exploration for the 
Americas are among the rarities well represented in the year’s 
library acquisitions. The John Carter Brown Library became 
the custodian of an unusual number of such prizes, 188 titles 
printed before 1801. The Boston Public Library reported about 
twenty extremely scarce items, from the beginning of the six- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth centuries. Examples are 
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Glogoviensis, /ntroductorium compendiosum (1506); Linschoten, 
Voyages into ye... . Indies (1588); Drake, Narrationes duae 
(1590); Alexander, Mapp of New England (1630); Newes of Sir 
Walter Rauleigh (1618); and Evans, Map of middle British 
colonies (1755). Harvard’s Americana accessions included first 
editions of Wood, Josselyn, and Lescarbot; Blodget’s Prospec- 
tive-plan of the battle near Lake George (1755); Some seasonable 
considerations for the good people of Connecticut (1694); and Lay’s 
All slave-keepers (1737). The University of Pennsylvania listed 
Jorge Juan’s Relacién historica (1748) in 4 volumes. The 
Mariners’ Museum acquired Harriot’s Virginia (1§90) and 
Herrera’s General history (1725). The New York Public Li- 
brary noted especially 4 declaration of rights, also, the constitu- 
tion, or form of government of the state of Frankland (Phila- 
delphia, 1786). The University of Illinois received 2 manu- 
scripts, one signed by John Hancock, the other by Paul Revere. 
The Cleveland Public Library purchased 22 important Ameri- 
cana volumes, including several early works of travel and the 
rare pamphlet Treaty of peace, good correspondence and neutral- 
ity in America between James II and Lewis XIV (London, 
1686). The Boston Public Library came into possession of Gen- 
eral James Wolfe’s orderly book (1759-62) and a manuscript 
journal and letters covering the Bouquet expedition (1750- 
1842). The University of Oklahoma procured a set of primary 
sources: Facsimile of manuscripts in European archives relating 
to America, 1773-178}. 

Later periods and special subjects are covered by several col- 
lections. The University of Missouri received some goo vol- 
umes of Americana, the majority relating to the West. The 
western items are principally early travel accounts and records 
of pioneer life on the prairies and in the Rocky Mountains; 
there are also about 100 volumes, including several foundation 
pieces, on the American Indian. Typical titles in the collection 
are Allen, Ten years in Oregon (1850); Burnaby, Travels through 
the middle settlements (1755); Imlay’s Topographical description 
of the Western territory (1793); and McClung, Sketches of western 
adventures (1832). The University of Colorado secured Curtis’ 
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North American Indian in 40 volumes. The Illinois State His- 
torical Society came into possession of the Nathaniel P. Banks 
papers, approximately 2,000 letters from 1840 to 1894, contain- 
ing much material on the formation of the Republican party, 
the presidential campaigns of 1856 and 1860, the military occu- 
pation of Louisiana when Banks was in command there, and an 
interesting series of letters written after the Civil War by John 
C. Frémont to Banks. Princeton’s important collection relating 
to the southern states made substantial growth. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina secured numerous titles for its collection 
of Confederate-states imprints and also considerably supple- 
mented its holdings of books, pamphlets, and periodicals on the 
Negro, slavery, and the Civil War. Howard University, in de- 
veloping its special collection on the Negro, acquired 300 works 
on the ethnology of African peoples; files of pertinent periodi- 
cals; 153 manuscript documents, printed circulars, and ad- 
dresses written by or concerning Pinckney Benton Stewart 
Pinchback (1837-1923), one-time Negro governor of Louisiana; 
3 lots of letters dealing with Negro organizations and like affairs; 
and a first edition of Horsmanden’s Negro conspiracy in the city 
of New York in 1741. The American Antiquarian Society re- 
ceived a collection of 20,000 American post-card views. Swarth- 
more is developing a British Americana collection, i.e., writings 
about the United States by British visitors to this country; 
there have been 432 volumes assembled thus far. 

Special collections devoted to Abraham Lincoln continued to 
grow in number and extent. Brown’s acquisitions for the year 
were 770, bringing its total collection close to 20,000 items. A 
major collection, assembled by the late Governor Henry Horner 
of Illinois, was added to the Illinois State Historical Society’s 
large holdings in this field. Containing approximately 4,500 
books and pamphlets, the collection covers all phases of its sub- 
ject and is rich in rarities. From the Horner library and other 
sources the Society secured 70 original autograph letters and 
documents of Lincoln. A pamphlet descriptive of its Lincoln 
material has been published by the Society. Another Lincoln 
library, brought together by Valentine Bjorkman over a forty- 
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year period, went to Upsala College in New Jersey. This collec- 
tion, numbering more than 1,000 volumes, has, in addition to 
biographical works relating to Lincoln and Civil War history, a 
group of books read by Lincoln, several original Lincoln letters, 
campaign posters and other material of the 1860 presidential 
campaign, over 100 portraits and statues, and an original copy 
of the playbill at Ford’s Theater on the night Lincoln was shot. 
Rutgers University announced the acquisition of an original 
photograph of Lincoln, taken in 1863 and lost until five years 
ago. A rare copy of the Chester (Pa.) County times, containing 
the first published biography of Lincoln, was donated to the 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan. 

Other American presidents also figure in the year’s accessions. 
Yale reported four Washington letters, dated 1778, 1788, 1796, 
and 1797, three unpublished. The voluminous writings of Wood- 
row Wilson passed into the possession of the Library of Con- 
gress. Included are Wilson’s public and private papers, first- 
hand material covering the time before and during the World 
War, and Wilson’s own memoranda of the League of Nations 
fight. A Calvin Coolidge collection, assembled by Coolidge and 
his secretaries, was presented to the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary. One part is made up of 34 volumes of newspaper clip- 
pings, chronologically arranged from 1915 to 1928 and dealing 
with every aspect of the Coolidge family’s public and private 
life; a second portion is typewritten material covering the period 
1895-1924 and confined almost entirely to Coolidge’s political 
career, which includes his speeches and messages, copies of per- 
sonal letters, statements, official correspondence on the Boston 
police strike, appointments, and campaign material. Under the 
administration of the archivist of the United States, the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library was established at Hyde Park, New 
York, to house the President’s personal and official papers ac- 
cumulated since 1910; his collections of manuscripts on the early 
history of the United States and the history of Dutchess Coun- 
ty, New York, and its vicinity; his collection of paintings, draw- 
ings, prints, and models of American ships; and the bulk of his 
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library, rich in books on naval subjects and in books written by 
his contemporaries. 

Lafayette College has developed a collection of material on 
General Lafayette, comprising original letters, autographed 
manuscripts, portraits, busts, etchings, and engravings of scenes 
from Lafayette’s life; several thousand items have now been 
assembled. Another name conspicuous in early United States 
history is represented in 65 letters and documents by or relating 
to Aaron Burr and illustrating both his personal and his public 
life, acquired by Yale. For more recent times Yale added the 
papers of Charles Nagel, secretary of commerce and labor under 
President Taft; and Harvard secured a collection of Walter 
Hines Page papers. 

United States state and local history —The South continued to 
be a happy hunting ground for collectors, and a dozen or more 
southern institutions carried on intensive activities in this field. 

Beginning with the upper South, numerous additions were 
made to the University of Virginia’s manuscript holdings. The 
most extensive of these were the business records of the Low 
Moor Iron Company of Virginia, covering every phase of the 
organization’s work from 1873 to 1930 and comprising over 
twelve tons of material. The collections of Thomas Jefferson 
and of Revolutionary Lee papers were expanded, while new 
groups of manuscripts included the Hamond papers on British 
naval operation in North America (1771-83); Richard Oswald’s 
memoranda on the conduct of the Revolutionary War in the 
South from the British viewpoint; the papers, covering educa- 
tional and literary subjects, of Robert Lewis Dabney (1820- 
98); the Holland papers (1820-go) on economic and social life in 
south-side Virginia; the Douglass family papers (1731-1900), 
covering similar subjects for central Virginia; the John R. Wing- 
field papers (1845-1925), of Albemarle County, Virginia, dis- 
cussing legal, political, and business affairs and including letters 
and documents from Costa Rica, where Wingfield was United 
States consul in the late eighties; and the Winn papers (1857- 
87), of Fluvanna County, Virginia, containing material of in- 
terest to medical historians. The College of William and Mary 
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reported two important collections: the Archibald Woods pa- 
pers (1785-1835), containing 2,700 pieces relating principally 
to political conditions in western Virginia and the relations of 
that part of the state to the Richmond government; and 200 
pieces relating to the Preston family of Virginia from 1725 to 
1875. A remarkable collection of colonial portraiture—13 por- 
traits of the Bolling family of Virginia (1680-1840)—was also 
received by William and Mary. The Virginia Historical Society 
secured several Confederate items of interest, among them a 
collection of colored photographs—believed the first ever made 
—letters and bills of goods, and portraits. 

The adjoining state of North Carolina had two active collec- 
tors, Duke and the University of North Carolina. Both these 
collections embrace the southern region in general rather than 
being limited to a single state. The University of North Caro- 
lina’s Southern Historical Collection noted a variety of im- 
portant additions. Representative of these were the papers of 
Clifford Anderson (1833-99), Confederate soldier, member of 
the Confederate Congress, and attorney-general of Georgia; 
papers of General Henry L. Benning, justice of the Georgia 
Supreme Court and member of the secession convention, and 
of his father-in-law, Seaborn Jones (1788-1874), lawyer and 
solicitor-general of Georgia; papers of the Barron family of 
Virginia (1765-1888), eminent in American naval history; 
letters and papers of Nellie Peters Black, distinguished Georgia 
woman; the 26-volume diary of John Houston Bills, Tennessean, 
covering 1843-71; a 48-volume diary of Major Henry Cham- 
bers, also of Tennessee; plantation and other business records of 
Farish Carter (1779-1861), noted Georgia agriculturist; planta- 
tion diary of Dr. Louis M. de Saussure (1835-63), of South 
Carolina; papers of Joseph S. Fowler (1820-1902), United 
States senator from Tennessee; papers and letters of the Gordon 
family of Georgia, including the diary of William W. Gordon, 
Confederate captain, United States general, and member of the 
Porto Rican Evacuation Commission; the papers of David M. 
Key (1824-1900), chancellor of Tennessee, Confederate officer, 
member of the 1870 constitutional convention, postmaster- 
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general under President Hayes, and United States district 
judge; diary and autobiography of Stephen R. Mallory (1813- 
73), United States senator and Confederate secretary of the 
navy; papers of Elmer Roberts (1863-1937), of Indiana and 
Florida, noted foreign and war correspondent; and the private 
papers of Nicholas P. Trist, diplomat (1800-1874). Duke in- 
creased its southern Americana division by 54,730 manuscript 
items, 602 broadsides, 107 maps, 363 pieces of music, and 920 
pictures. Prominent among the manuscript acquisitions were 
600 pieces relating to the Alabamian, Burwell Boykin Lewis, 
Confederate army captain, congressman, and University of Ala- 
bama president; 1,200 pieces pertaining to Henry Toole Clark, 
wartime governor of North Carolina; 200 letters of Laurence 
Keitt, Civil War congressman from South Carolina; letters and 
documents (1790-95), of John and Edward Rutledge of South 
Carolina; the C. C. Jones papers relating to public affairs in 
Georgia during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods; papers 
of William H. T. Walker, commandant at West Point and a 
Civil War general; papers of Bataille Muse (1750-1800), promi- 
nent planter of Berkeley County, Virginia, who had many busi- 
ness dealings with George Washington and the Fairfax family; 
several thousand Ellis-Munford letters, documents, account 
books, and ledgers, originating with two prominent Virginia 
families, one of whom was connected with the American legation 
in Mexico during Van Buren’s administration; and three groups 
of Virginia papers: 3,000 letters and record books of the Hicks 
family, the Winn papers (1820-go), numbering 5,000 pieces, 
and the J. M. Willcox correspondence, chiefly relating to public 
affairs in the Civil War period and the Virginia legislature. 
Since the original records are already placed in public insti- 
tuitons elsewhere, the Joint University Libraries in Nashville 
have undertaken an ambitious microfilming project, to secure 
copies of material of primary interest for Tennessee history. 
Collections filmed include 8,038 pieces of the Campbell manu- 
scripts (1774-1866) at Duke University; and the Tennessee and 
King’s Mountain papers, over 7,000 pages, at the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. Also filmed were the early decennial 
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census schedules, chiefly those for Tennessee; tax digests of 
Georgia (1788-1863); and early Tennessee church records. 

The western South is another energetic collecting region. 
Louisiana State University added the William R. Johnson diary 
and manuscripts covering 1830-1909; 5,000 letters, diaries, 
newspapers, etc., relating to the Liddell family; and the Leoni- 
das Pendleton Spyker diary for 1856-60. The University of 
Texas reported several collections bearing on the history of 
Texas, the most important of them the papers of James S. Hogg, 
the Maverick family, George W. Tyler, Phillip C. Tucker, R. W. 
Finley, A. W. Terrell, R. B. Blake, C. L. Thurmond, and trans- 
cripts of the Nacogdoches Archives. Texas was given two large 
scrapbooks illustrating the public life of the late Colonel Roger 
Q. Mills, Texas senator. At the University of Arkansas were de- 
posited the letters and papers of the state’s one-time governor, 
C. H. Brough. To the same institution went 105 Arkansas 
maps, 22 of them issued from 1752 to 1836, 41 between 1836 and 
1860, and 42 since 1860. The University of Oklahoma acquired 
several rare Southwest and Oklahoma imprints. 

Jumping to the Pacific Coast, the Huntington Library be- 
came the owner of some extraordinary materials relating to 
California history. These comprised 95 sketches of California 
scenes by William Rich Hutton from 1847 to 1853; 10,000 
photographs, the subject predominantly California towns and 
buildings from about 1855 until early in the present century; 40 
manuscripts dealing with California, written between 1771 and 
1826; 7 manuscripts on the early history of southern California; 
and a copy of the California constitution in Spanish (San Fran- 
cisco, 1849), of which only one other copy is known. The Ban- 
croft Library of the University of California came into posses- 
sion of Adolph Sutro’s private, public, and business letters, con- 
cerning many outstanding events in the history of San Fran- 
cisco, Virginia City, and the Comstock Lode. The University 
of Washington received several hundred letters and a number of 
scrapbooks relating to Colonel John W. Redington, Oregon and 
Washington pioneer, who served as army scout and courier in 
the Nez Perce, Bannock, and Sheepeater Indian campaigns of 
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1877-80; records of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company of 
Fort Nisqually (1833-80); reports of the United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, listing ships, officers and casualties in 
the Puget Sound District (1870-1910); an account book and di- 
ary of Samuel James (1835-52), including a day-by-day account 
of a journey across the plains in 1850-51. The Washington State 
Library added 300 volumes, 1,000 pamphlets, 50 volumes of 
scrapbooks, and a 50-volume loose-leaf manuscript index to its 
collection of Northwest Americana, and also a collection of 
manuscripts of pioneer reminiscences. The Oregon State Col- 
lege reported two valuable items: the 1854 printing of the Ore- 
gon Territory statutes and Meriwether Lewis’ Travels to the 
source of the Missouri River. 

Turning back east again, the University of Nebraska got a 
collection of the private papers and journals of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, pioneer of early Nebraska, originator of Arbor Day, and 
secretary of agriculture in Cleveland’s administration; there are 
approximately 75,000 letters and 2,000 printed items. The 
Wisconsin State Historical Society listed a collection of personal 
letters (1865-79), of George Ripley of New York, editor, re- 
former, and literary critic, and of his nephew, J. Ripley Brigham 
of Milwaukee, dealing with politics, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and personal matters; Civil War letters; papers of General 
Charles King, novelist and soldier; and a number of diaries 
dealing with migrations to Wisconsin and the establishment of 
communities in the state. To the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety went the diaries of three Civil War soldiers from Iowa and 
Illinois infantry regiments, comprising the years 1862-65, and 
the manuscript autobiography of General William H. Powell, 
cavalry commander. The Society also received travel journals, 
describing a trip through Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois in 1823, 
a trip from New York to Illinois in 1835, and journeys through 
Illinois and southern Michigan in 1835-36; and 200 scrapbooks 
relating to the political career of Charles S. Deneen, governor of 
Illinois (1904-12) and United States senator (1925-31), con- 
stituting practically a political history of Illinois during the first 
third of the present century. The Hayes Memorial Library at 
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Fremont, Ohio, purchased or otherwise secured 84 Rutherford 
B. Hayes letters, ranging in date from 1846 to 1892; 118 letters 
to Mary Clemmer in the 1870’s and 1880's from Schuyler Col- 
fax, vice-president of the United States in Grant’s administra- 
tion, United States Senator Justin Morrill, Charles Sumner, and 
other prominent figures of the time. 

In the Northeast the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh acquired 
the Major Isaac Craig manuscript collection of 5,000 items re- 
lating to the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. 
Included are Major Craig’s correspondence and letter books 
from 1791 to 1799, during which period he was quartermaster 
general of the United States Army; a journal by George Crogan 
(1765); 3 letter books by Colonel George Morgan, Indian agent 
(1774-78); and letters and papers on the Whiskey Insurrection 
(1790-1800). Cooper Union in New York acquired 50,000 
manuscripts, letters, pamphlets, and ledgers of Peter Cooper, 
founder of the Union, and his son-in-law, Abram S. Hewitt, 
mayor of New York, 1886-88. The material spans the political, 
social, and industrial life of the nineteenth century, including 
the laying of the Atlantic cable, building of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
development of a public water supply for New York, planning 
of the rapid-transit system, construction of the first skyscraper, 
pioneer industrial enterprises, expansion of western railroads, 
the development of New York City in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and much correspondence on _ political 
matters, such as the Tilden-Hayes presidential campaign. Bard 
College was given several hundred letters, documents, and 
portraits dealing chiefly with the history of the Bard family, 
their large land transactions in Dutchess County and other 
parts of New York State, and their wide scholarly and religious 
interests. There are also important letters from such nine- 
teenth-century figures as Nathaniel Pendleton, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, Francis Lieber, and Bishop Horatio Potter. Another 
New York State institution, the University of Rochester, pur- 
chased about 500 titles to add to its collections of western New 
York history and early Rochester imprints, also 11 Massachu- 
setts Thanksgiving proclamations (1795-1809). Dartmouth 
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noted the receipt of a large collection of printed matter and 
letters to and from Winston Churchill, relating to his campaign 
for governor of New Hampshire on the Progressive ticket. Yale 
obtained two groups of material: the personal journal in 8 vol- 
umes for 1800-18, 9 letter books (1798-1825), and 3 common- 
place books of David C. Deforest, merchant and Argentine 
consul; and 150 letters relating to Senator James Hillhouse of 
Connecticut, from 1752 to 1832. Yale also secured two rare 
maps of special Connecticut interest: 4 new map of the world, 
drawn, printed, and sold by Edward Ruggles at Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, in 1788, dedicated to George Washington; and 4 new 
and correct map of Connecticut, by William Blodget (Middletown 
1792). 

Latin-American history —Just at the end of the year Colum- 
bia procured a 3,000-volume Mexican collection, containing 
many rare titles; the material is in process, and further details 
will be forthcoming. The University of Texas issued a guide? to 
its extensive manuscript resources in the Latin-American field. 
The John Carter Brown Library reported that it had made one 
of the most significant acquisitions in its history through the 
purchase of 50 titles from the Herschel V. Jones Collection. 
Thirty-six of these relate to the Spanish Southwest. The out- 
standing book is the Historia general of Gémara (Zaragoza, 
1552), believed to be the only copy of the first edition in the 
United States. There are also a 1555 edition of Gémara, 2 edi- 
tions of Fray Alonso de Benavides’ report of 1631, 6 works in 
aboriginal American languages (one issued at Lima in 1607), 
and various works dealing with the exploration and colonization 
of the Western Hemisphere. The Boston Public Library listed 
a half-dozen scarce and interesting titles, among them Zumar- 
raga, Regla christiana breve (Mexico, 1547); Torres, Arte de la 
lengua quichua (Lima, 1619); and Tauste, Arte de la lengua de 
los indios chaymas (Madrid, 1680). Two sixteenth-century 
Mexican imprints were recorded for the New York Public Li- 

* Carlos E. Castafieda and Jack Autry Dabbs (eds.), Guide to the Latin-American 
manuscripts in the University of Texas Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1939). 
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brary: Cervantes de Zalazar’s Tvumvlo imperial (1560) and a 
work on ecclesiastical law of 1587. Brown University, with the 
aid of a grant of $35,000, inaugurated a microfilming project to 
copy printed material, now widely scattered among the libraries 
of Mexico and South America, relating to the history and cul- 
ture of Latin America in the colonial period. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology received 20 histories of Mexico, the 
majority published in the nineteenth century. Washington 
State College purchased 13 original manuscripts and 1,900 vol- 
umes, dealing largely with the history of Central America and 
the West Indies; the earliest of the manuscripts is dated 1526, 
and there are several other examples from that period. Also 
going to the same institution was an extensive lot of books on 
the history, politics, economics, social, and cultural development 
of the Argentine Republic. Three documentary publications, 
received by a like number of libraries, merit mention: to Duke, 
Recopilacién de las leyes de la Republica de Guatemala (1871- 
1938); to the New York Public Library, Documentos parlemen- 
tares (Brazil, 1912-30), 94 volumes; and to the University of 
Illinois, Venezuela’s Actos legislativos del congreso (1830-61). 
The New York Public Library reported receipt of 2,285 books 
and pamphlets exhibited at the Argentine Pavilion in the New 
York World’s Fair, 1939. 

European history.—In the field of British history the most 
unusual acquisition was Harvard’s collection of books and man- 
uscripts relating to the Spanish Armada of 1588, containing 9 
contemporary manuscripts and 64 books printed before 1640. 
Among the manuscripts are 2 copies of Mountgomery’s Treatise 
of the navy (1574 and 1589); and a narrative of the expedition 
written by a Spaniard, Bernard de Gongora, on board the Ar- 
mada and sent back to Spain. The earliest printed document 
is a 1570 copy of the Pope Pius V bull excommunicating Queen 
Elizabeth. A collection of charters on vellum dating from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries was purchased by the 
University of Michigan; they are chiefly deeds to land in the 
vicinity of Norfolk, England. All are in Latin, except one 
English example, and there are a number of well-preserved 
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seals. The University of Texas purchased 725 English pam- 
phlets printed between 1641 and 1717, most of them belonging 
to the Civil War and Protectorate periods; included are 60 
publications of Charles I, 3 by Charles II, 3 by Cromwell, 1 by 
John Pym, 9 by William Prynne, and representative tracts by 
most of the other important figures of the era. The University 
of Illinois secured a similar lot of 406 mid-seventeenth-century 
pamphlets, 40 belonging to the Civil War years. The Cleveland 
Public Library added to its English history collection 30 pam- 
phlets issued between 1739 and 1754. Several libraries reported 
important documentary accessions: the University of Okla- 
homa, Camden’s Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum 
(1625); the Library of Congress, official copies of the minutes 
and other documentary records of the British Board of Trade 
(1784-86); Wellesley, a complete set of Hansard’s Debates 
(1803-1937); the University of Missouri, the British Parliamen- 
tary papers (1910-18), in §36 volumes; the University of Cali- 
fornia, the annual and miscellaneous series of the British For- 
eign Office’s Diplomatic and consular reports (1886-1914); the 
University of Minnesota, a series of British blue books; Colum- 
bia and the University of Colorado, files of the British Colonial 
Office’s Colonial reports. 

Other portions of the British Empire were also represented. 
The American Antiquarian Society was bequeathed G. W. 
Cole’s collection of printed Bermudiana, numbering 1,000 titles. 
The University of Missouri acquired the Canada Sessional 
papers (1867-1930); and the University of California, the Brit- 
ish Columbia gazette (1892-1939). The University of Texas ob- 
tained Australian debates (1918-38); parliamentary reports 
(1918-38); Canada Sessional papers (1859-94); and Canada 
journals of Commons and Senate (1859-88). St. John’s Univer- 
sity in Brooklyn purchased a collection of 1,000 volumes on the 
history of Ireland, including such valuable documents as the 
patent rolls of Ireland in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward V, 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and Charles I, and works on the 
ancient laws of Ireland. Yale made extensive additions to its 
collection of books, letters, papers, etc., relating to South Africa 
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and Cecil Rhodes. Duke received 91 volumes of British news- 
papers for the Boer and World War years. 

For Continental Europe, Duke was recipient of several sets of 
serials and monumental works for ancient and medieval his- 
tory. The University of Illinois noted 20 additions to its col- 
lection of chartularies of French abbeys and monasteries. Wes- 
leyan University purchased nearly 1,000 volumes on the French 
Revolution, duplicates from the Aulard Collection at Harvard 
and including contemporary Revolutionary journals, personal 
memoirs, documentary material, and secondary publications. 
Brown acquired 200 volumes in the same field. The University 
of North Carolina Woman’s College made numerous accessions 
to its collection of memoirs and correspondence pertaining to 
the French Revolution, Consulate and Empire, and Second 
Empire; emphasis is placed on the memoirs of famous women. 
The University of Pennsylvania reported some complete sets of 
French local history periodicals; and the University of Mis- 
souri, the Moniteur universel (1799-1868). On Italy the Univer- 
sity of California added the Atti del parlamento italiano—67g vol- 
umes from 1860 to1923—and Duke, the same series—1848 to date 
—in 1,000 volumes. The University of Texas bought several im- 
portant works on early Spanish history, including works of 
Belando and Diago. The New York Public Library was given a 
collection of pamphlets, posters, newspapers, and photographs 
relating to the Spanish Civil War and correspondence files of the 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy. The Newberry Li- 
brary added 125 volumes (the total now 797) to its collection on 
the history of Portugal during the discovery period and early 
sixteenth-century classics from the best presses. The University 
of Michigan purchased the Jensen Collection of Danish history 
and literature, 1,500 volumes covering most of the noted Dan- 
ish authors of the last two centuries and containing many works 
on history and literature; the material is primarily monographs. 
No major collection on Germany and Austria was reported, but 
several large compilations were received: the Stenographisches 
Berichte tiber der V erhaftungen des Reichstages to the University 
of Missouri; and the Grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette to 
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the University of Arkansas and Georgetown University. The 
Wisconsin State Historical Society acquired a group of printed 
pamphlets, broadsides, and newspapers of the years 1848-so in 
Germany, collected by Carl Schurz. About 1,500 books and 
pamphlets, dealing chiefly with Russia and the Jews, were pre- 
sented to the New York Public Library. 

General.—The archives of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York were enriched with 15,000,000 feet of negative from 
Pathé News, covering 20 turbulent years of events and personal- 
ities from 1910 to 1930. Now of historical interest, the archives 
of the New York World’s Fair (1939-40) were turned over to 
the New York Public Library; comprised therein are the ex- 
position’s letters of negotiation, photographs, press clippings, 
records of business transactions, reports of programs, and other 
documentary papers and memorabilia. A valuable handbook: 
was published for the Hoover Library at Stanford University. 
For World War I the Brooklyn Public Library announced the 
gift of 20,000 newspaper maps and articles, portraits, auto- 
graphed letters, and other material mounted in 19 volumes. 
Colby College received 100 military maps of operation of the 
A.E.F.; some of these are quite rare, and a few are believed to 
be the only copies in existence. For the present general war, 
comprehensive collections of proclamations, posters, pamphlets, 
propaganda literature, and like items have been started by 
Yale and the University of Illinois. Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity has brought together 10,000 items of propaganda, large- 
ly from the European countries at war. Princeton has made a 
similar collection of propaganda material distributed by the 
countries at war and by private organizations here and abroad 
and has received transcripts of short-wave broadcasts sent out 
from Europe from November 27, 1939, to date. For the Orient 
one of the principal acquisitions went to Duke: the Robertson 
Collection on the Philippines, over 5,000 manuscripts, pam- 
phlets, and volumes, assembled by the late editor of the His- 
panic American historical review. Included are the monumental 


3 Nina Almond and H. H. Fisher, Special collections in the Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace (Stanford University, Calif., 1940). 
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set of source materials, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898, in 
55 volumes; several official imprints of the Spanish regime on 
the islands; and such subject phases as Philippine conditions 
after the Spanish-American War, missionary activities, and bio- 
graphical material on such prominent leaders as, for example, 
José Protasio Rizal y Alonso. Bibliographies and governmental 
reports are relatively strong. Duke also bought the Fournal 
asiatique (1822 to date), in 230 volumes. The Dutch East Indies 
and other Dutch colonies are represented in the New York Pub- 
lic Library’s accession of the Netherlands, Dept. van kolonién, 
Verslag van het beheer en den staat der Nederlandsche bezittingen 
en kolonién in Oost-en West-Indié en ter kust van Guinea (1849- 
1936) in 109 volumes. 

For the auxiliary historical sciences Wesleyan University was 
presented with 24 early atlases, all dating before 1800, and 3 
going back to the beginning of atlas-making in the sixteenth 
century. Notable titles are Ptolemy, Geographicae enarrationis 
(1541); Ortelius, Theatrum orbis terrarum (1570); and Blaeu, Le 
Thédtre du monde (1658). There are other Latin, Italian, Dutch, 
French, German, and English examples. The Boston Public Li- 
brary reported 3 important early maps: Goos, De Zee- Atlas 
(1672); Seller, Mapp of New England (ca. 1675); and Southack, 
Survey of the sea coast (ca. 1757). A collection of 80 titles on 
heraldry, including such monumental works in the field as Ed- 
monson and Guillim, went to the University of Wisconsin. 
Bryn Mawr received 200 unusual volumes on anthropology, 
among them are rare works from the New Zealand Dominion 
Museum dealing with the Maori, an eighteenth-century report 
on Greenland by the explorer Hans Egede, and Chinese publica- 
tions. An anthropological collection was also mentioned for 
Bowdoin College. 


OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCES 


From the Labor Bureau, Incorporated, a research organiza- 
tion, New York University received a valuable library of na- 
tional and state labor federation reports, files of labor periodi- 
cals, reports of proceedings at labor conventions, congressional 
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hearings on labor questions, state and national labor depart- 
ment publications, and numerous original unpublished reports 
of the Labor Bureau itself. The Seligman Library at Columbia 
noted the donation of a collection on John Francis Bray (1809- 
97), early socialist writer and labor agitator; comprising the 
material are Bray’s writings, published and unpublished manu- 
scripts, photostat copies of manuscripts, and like data. Duke 
added to its social science resources a collection of 3,000 Mason- 
ic reports for 1850-1912, covering all states and some foreign 
countries. The University of Chicago was given the papers of 
Julius Rosenwald, late head of Sears, Roebuck Company—18 
lineal feet of correspondence, memoranda, and speeches, 17 
scrapbooks of clippings, and 58 binders about benefactions; ma- 
terial on Negroes is voluminous, and other sections relate to 
political campaigns, taxes, World War, and records of contact 
with numerous civic organizations. Northwestern University 
was presented with 2,000 books, assembled by the National 
Council of Women and representing the work of feminine writ- 
ers of 37 nations in all fields. The University of North Carolina 
Woman’s College is developing an extensive collection in every 
branch of special interest to women. For education Brown re- 
ceived the Falconer Madan Collection of 150 volumes on Oxford 
University; Ohio State University reported the gift of George F. 
Arps’s library on education and psychology, including outstand- 
ing works in German and French; the University of North Caro- 
lina Woman’s College procured the available centenary and his- 
torical publications of woman’s colleges in the United States; 
and good working collections on industrial education were 
placed in New York University and the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute. The New York Public Library received 39 volumes, 
170 pamphlets, scrapbooks, charts, and a collection of magazine 
articles relating to prohibition and the Prohibition party. 

From London the Library of Congress purchased the F. J. 
Melville Philatelic Collection consisting of some hundreds of 
books, many of them rare; complete files of nearly all important 
philatelic journals; portfolios of historical engravings, prints, 
and photographs. Brown University received by bequest an al- 
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most complete collection of United States postage stamps in 
blocks of four uncanceled. 

In political science the College of William and Mary secured 
600 volumes on the United States Constitution. Purdue Uni- 
versity reported 3,000 volumes on constitutional history, works 
on the American and English constitutions, on the American 
presidents, and on statesmen of England and America. The 
Wisconsin State Historical Society came into possession of the 
papers of Charles McCarthy, Wisconsin’s first legislative li- 
brarian, containing much information on state and national 
legislative and governmental problems, agricultural co-opera- 
tives in the United States and Ireland, and industrial and other 
phases of public education. 

Commerce and economics were well represented in the year’s 
acquisitions. The outstanding collection was the Kress library 
purchased for Harvard—approximately 35,000 items relating to 
the economic and business history of European countries, par- 
ticularly England. Its wide scope includes a variety of material 
on Continental European affairs, extending from Bude’s 1522 
treatise on French money to the Economisti italiani (1803-16), 
the Diderot Encyclopedia, and a first edition of Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital. For Britain, beginning with Thomas Wilson’s Dis- 
course upon usurie (1584), there are long runs of the House of 
Commons and House of Lords Proceedings, proclamations of 
Cromwell and the early Stuarts, and a rare first edition of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of nations. Other accessions are also of interest. 
Duke secured pamphlet collections on the commercial theories 
of Etienne Cabet, and on public and private finance during the 
French Revolution. Iowa State College expanded its holdings 
of earlier literature of economics and social sciences, acquiring 
Cantillon’s Analysis of trade (1759); probably the only complete 
set in the country of the Fournal des arts et manufactures (1795- 
97); long runs of early periodicals of importance for agricultural 
and economic history; and a group of Grange pamphlets for 
1874-80. Virginia Polytechnic Institute bought about 3,000 
items on agricultural economics and rural sociology. The Hunt- 
ington Library received 300 manuscripts, 35 scrapbooks, hun- 
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dreds of photographs, several maps, and printed items on the 
street-railway development of Los Angeles during the last 6; 
years. Washington University (St. Louis) reported a valuable 
collection dealing with transportation, strong on pamphlet ma- 
terial. Yale acquired the papers of Charles Nagel, secretary of 
commerce and labor under President Taft. The University of 
California added to its collection of old and rare books in ac- 
counting a copy of Richard Dafforne’s Apprentices time-enter- 
tainer accomptantly. Vassar was given early editions of econom- 
ic works by Saint-Simon, Ricardo, Malthus, and Adam Smith. 
The Boston Public Library reported a file of listing statements 
of the New York Stock Exchange (1888-1940) in 137 volumes. 

Several law collections were reported incidentally, though no 
effort was made to cover the field systematically. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky was given a 1,200-volume law library contain- 
ing complete sets of Kentucky session laws. The University of 
Richmond received the records and briefs of all cases decided by 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. The University of 
Missouri is concentrating on law reports of the British Isles, 
Canada, and Australia; complete files of 25 report series have 
been recently received. 

Recreation and sport.—A great American social institution is 
represented in a collection of material on the American circus, 
bequeathed to Newberry Library: there are 30 volumes, to- 
gether with a large number of programs, photographs, clippings, 
and periodicals. Two ancient Virginia institutions, the College 
of William and Mary and Hampden-Sydney College, acquired 
full sets of the 109 sporting books issued by the Derrydale Press. 
Westminster College, Pennsylvania, was given 108 books on 
chess and short runs of 3 chess periodicals; the earliest of the 
books is 1799, there are a few Icelandic pamphlets, and several 
works on chess tournaments. The Cleveland Public Library 
added to its extensive chess holdings the files of some previously 
unrecorded magazines. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Classifying chiefly in the field of religion, a collection of major 
importance on Hebrew literature was presented to the College 
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of the City of New York. Included in the total of 7,500 volumes 
are 1,300 volumes on medieval Hebraic literature, 800 volumes 
of talmudic, midrashic, and rabbinic lore, and 800 volumes of 
liturgy, rites, and folklore. There are also substantial sections 
on biblical criticism and archeology, Jewish history, philosophy, 
modern Hebrew literature, proverb law, grammar and philol- 
ogy, periodical files, encyclopedias, and dictionaries. The Uni- 
versity of Texas issued a bibliography‘ of a notable collection 
of Hebraica and Judaica, numbering 2,000 volumes, received in 
1938. The Denver Public Library received a gift of 133 volumes 
of Hebraic literature, containing, for example, the German 
translation of the Pentateuch by Moses Mendelssohn, father of 
the composer; the Babylonian Talmud; and a 1781 trilingual 
Haggadah printed in Amsterdam. Seventy-nine letters by and 
about Theodore Parker (1810-60) were received by the Boston 
Public Library. 

The history of denominations and religious organizations is 
covered in a number of acquisitions. The University of Texas 
added 1,300 printed items and 2,500 manuscripts on Methodist 
history, including much Wesleyana, biography, church polity, 
controversy, hymnology, missions, and commentaries. The 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, microfilmed early records 
of several individual Tennessee churches—Baptist, Presbyterian 
and others. Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, re- 
ceived the manuscript records of the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, comprising the journals 
for 1866-1926; miscellaneous conference papers (1867-1907); 
and statistical reports (1866-1906). The College of William and 
Mary was presented by the Southern Diocese of Virginia with 
600 volumes on philosophy and local church history. Vassar was 
given 80 volumes of early Quaker literature, including the first 
edition of Penn’s Address to Protestants (1679). Newberry Li- 
brary collected 209 items on the Shakers, comprising practically 
all the material published in the last century about this sect. 
Howard University reported 1,000 books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals on the Y.M.C.A. movement. Columbia listed among its 


4Ralph Hagedorn (comp.), The Abraham I. Schechter collection of Hebraica and 
Judaica (Austin: University of Texas Library, 1939). 
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most important acquisitions a copy of the famous Samarkand 
Koran, one of the earliest Koran texts, reproduced in 1905 from 
the original in St. Petersburg. The original has now been lost, 
and few photographic reproductions are extant; this is the only 
copy known to exist in the United States. Some individual titles 
are worthy of note: the University of California reported Ugo- 
lino, Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum (1744-69); the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum in 68 vol- 
umes; Vassar, Calvin’s Institution de la religion chrétienne 
(1562); Georgetown University, Muratori, and Cabrol and 
Leclercq; University of Missouri, Migne, Patrologia Latina; 
University of Minnesota, Leonine edition of Thomas Aquinas’ 
works; Duke, a copy of the great “He” Bible of 1611; Brooklyn 
Public Library, the French imperial edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, illustrated by Tissot, one of 20 known copies; and Har- 
vard, a contemporary manuscript life of Pope Alexander VI. 


FINE ARTS 


In the fine arts, music led for variety and richness in acquisi- 
tions. The Boston Public Library secured 657 volumes for its 
distinguished Brown Collection. Also received there were holo- 
graph scores of some seventeen prominent composers and letters 
and memorabilia of more than two dozen composers, including 
Brahms, Gounod, Grieg, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Verdi, 
and Wagner. Other important manuscripts mentioned were a 
1666 German processional and the cantus parts of several col- 
lections of motets by Kawenberg and Vermooten. Printed 
music items include 2 early English titles—John Dowland’s 
First booke of songes (1597-1600) and Henry Lawes’s Ayres and 
dialogues (1653-58); a first edition of Beethoven’s piano sonata, 
Opus No. 7 (1797); 43 volumes of Le chansonnier des graces 
(1797-1839); a collection of songs by John Eccles (1710); 22 
odes of Horace set by Petrus Tritonius, published at Augsburg 
in 1507, and said to be the first music printed from type in Ger- 
many; and various other early printed works of music. Yale 
listed a Burgundian chansonnier, dated 1470, written on vellum 
and containing several songs in English. At Columbia a number 
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of volumes bearing on the Burgundian chanson of the fifteenth 
century formed an important group of acquisitions. Columbia 
also reported 50 volumes of orchestral and chamber music, and 
a collection of records, unobtainable through commercial chan- 
nels, representative of contemporary Brazilian music. The 
University of Illinois added to its collection of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean music 16 works by ten composers, printed in London 
from 1588 to 1700; and also acquired a collection of early Ameri- 
can sheet music—268 pieces printed in Chicago before the 1871 
fire. The University of Rochester secured 3 madrigals by Strig- 
gio (1564, 1570, and 1571); an early eighteenth-century grad- 
ual; and a seventeenth-century manuscript collection of music 
by Matthew Locke, William Gregory, and John Cooper, con- 
taining fantasias and dance tunes. The Department of Research 
and Record of Colonial Williamsburg collected photostats of 40 
pieces of eighteenth-century music, mostly for the harpsichord. 
A collection of American church music, numbering 6,000 titles, 
was added to the American Antiquarian Society’s extensive 
holdings in this field. Brown University secured an important 
group of early American songsters, printed and manuscript, 
from 1798 to 1832. Princeton reported accession of early Ameri- 
can sheet music, textbooks on the voice and singing, 102 vol- 
umes of vocal music, and choral music. The music library of 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance went to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. A collection of choral music—1,160 pieces and 87 
volumes—was received by the University of Minnesota. How- 
ard University purchased many printed musical compositions 
by Negroes. The University of North Carolina Woman’s Col- 
lege established a holograph collection of music for North Caro- 
lina composers; signed original manuscripts, complete holo- 
graphs of notable works, biographical data, photographs, and 
similar documents have been assembled for eight composers. 
To the New York Public Library went a large collection of 
Boris Thomashefsky material, including manuscripts and type- 
scripts of plays, operas and operettas, scrapbooks, manuscript 
orchestral arrangements, and sheet music. The same institu- 
tion received a collection of organ music with some early items. 
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Scrapbooks of Chicago musical programs (1860-76) were given 
to the Newberry Library. A volume of music manuscript writ- 
ten down from memory by Robert Louis Stevenson when he 
was in the South Seas was a University of Rochester acquisi- 
tion. The Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, reported 6,000 music 
records. Monumental sets and other valuable individual titles 
were fairly numerous: the University of California received the 
Denkmdler deutscher Tonkunst and Paléographie musicale; the 
University of Texas, definitive editions of Handel, Bruckner, 
and Purcell; the University of North Carolina, definitive edi- 
tions of Berlioz, Schumann, Schubert, and Purcell, plus a half- 
dozen major sets; Columbia, complete sets of 6 foreign-language 
journals; Louisiana State University, the definitive edition of 
Mozart; and the University of Wisconsin, sets of the Purcell 
Society and Handel Gesellschaft publications. 

For other fine arts the University of Michigan added over 
1,000 volumes on gardening, landscape architecture, and city 
planning, including many items of historical value. The Avery 
Architectural Library at Columbia procured, among many in- 
teresting additions, Riou’s Grecian order of architecture (1768); 
Boschini’s Le minere della pittura (1664); an assemblage of local 
guidebooks and monographs dealing with the monuments of 
medieval architecture in Catalonia and Roussilon; and a col- 
lection of original architectural drawings and sketches, letters, 
books, and manuscript notes relating to Alexander Jackson 
Davis, noted American architect of the nineteenth century. 
The University of Oklahoma had a gift of 350 books dealing 
mainly with design in French, Spanish, and American architec- 
ture. Harvard received the R. W. Bliss art library devoted to 
the medieval and Byzantine period. The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia noted a collection of original material about stained 
glass and glassmaking presented by Lawrence Saint; included 
were drawings and sketches for stained glass and reproductions 
of stained-glass cartoons, all by Mr. Saint, processes of glass- 
making and stained-glass-window making, glassmaking formu- 
las, and related materials. The University of Arizona reported 
substantial additions to its holdings for music, painting, sculp- 
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ture, and photography. The Merle Johnson Collection of Fred- 
eric Remington, containing reproductions of the bulk of Rem- 
ington’s illustrations for magazine articles and stories, and a col- 
lection of lithographs by Peter Hurd were deposited in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Also received by Texas were 2 early archi- 
tectural works: Designs of Inigo Fones and Architecture of A. 
Palladio (1715). The outstanding accession to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library’s fine arts department was extensive materials on 
John Singer Sargent, including more than s00 reproductions of 
the artist’s work. Yale mentioned a large collection of letters 
and papers by or relating to John Trumbull, together with 
broadsides and catalogs. Previously noted in the historical sec- 
tion was the Huntington Library’s acquisition of sketches of 
California scenes and photographs of California subjects of his- 
torical interest. The New York Public Library procured a group 
of drawings in water color (among them a number of studies of 
Isadore Duncan), wash, charcoal, crayon, and pencil, mono- 
types, etchings, and lithographs, covering a variety of New 
York City and New England coast subjects. The same institu- 
tion received files of several journals: Revue de [art chrétien 
(1857-1913); Le Bijou (1874-1914); and 2 Dutch and 1 French 
photographic periodicals. The St. Louis Public Library added to 
its fine arts reference collection such valuable historical works 
as Siren, Michel, and the Georgian Society publications. For 
costume, the Utah State Agricultural College acquired Racinet; 
the University of Pennsylvania, a file of Godey’s lady’s book 
(1830-98), lacking only 4 volumes; and Iowa State College, a 
great increase in its general collection of costume works. Duke 
bought several monumental catalogs, such as the Catalogue of 
the Eumorfopoulos art collection, and Catalogue of the art treasures 
of the ten great temples of Nara. 


SCIENCE 
The historical aspects of science were rather heavily empha- 
sized in reports of acquisitions. Iowa State College added many 


notable works of this type, beginning with Bartholomaeus An- 
glicus, De proprietatibus rerum (1483), and including Gunter, 
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Description and use of the sector (1623); Accademia del Cimento, 
Saggi di naturali esperienze (1666); Euler, Institutiones calculi 
differentialis (1755); Wallis, Opera mathematica (1695-99); 2° 
Linnean titles, with first editions of Fauna Suecica (1746), 
Philosophia botanica (1751), and Musa Cliffortiana (1736); 
Buffon’s Histoire naturelle (1799-1808) in 127 volumes; ac- 
counts of scientific expeditions, with Albert I, Prince of Monaco, 
Résultats des campagnes, Richthofen’s China (1877-1912), and 
portfolios of the Citroén expedition by Iakovlev; historical 
works, with Fuch’s De historia stirpium commentarii insignes 
(1542), containing the first illustration of maize, and Siebold, 
Flora Faponica (1835-70); unusual monographs on ornithology; 
Holbrook, North American herpetology (1842), Swammerdam, 
Biblia naturae (1737-38), and Lamarck, Systéme des animaux 
sans vertébres (1801). Columbia purchased various valuable 
works for its David Eugene Smith Collection: a first edition of 
Commandino’s Latin translation of Euclid’s Elements (Pisaro, 
1572), the foundation of later versions; the first French edition 
and a 1575 Italian translation of the Elements; Thompson’s Use 
of the quadrant (1652); a sixteenth-century Italian edition of the 
first French encyclopedia; miscellaneous mathematical works of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; a group of older mathe- 
matical textbooks from Latin America. In addition Columbia 
was presented with a sundial collection, consisting of instru- 
ments, books, pamphlets, manuscripts, clippings, photographs, 
and slides. Harvard made considerable additions on the history 
of science, especially of works by French authors, and acquired 
a large number of cabalistic manuscripts. Yale obtained 133 
letters, most of them to people of eminence, and a large collec- 
tion of notes and articles on scientific subjects by Jean André 
Deluc, distinguished Swiss geologist; and the business and per- 
sonal correspondence of Sir Joseph Banks from 1768 to 1819. 
There is not space to list in detail the numerous monumental 
sets and important journal files in science reported, but out- 
standing accessions of this character went to Yale, Duke, Rice 
Institute, Joint University Libraries, Louisiana State Univer- 
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sity, University of Richmond, Temple University, and Utah 
State Agricultural College. 

In addition to materials mentioned above, noteworthy acqui- 
sitions were secured for the biological sciences. Harvard re- 
ceived the Ames Collection of 1,800 volumes and pamphlets 
about orchids, together with an orchid herbarium of 57,000 
specimens. The University of North Carolina noted an un- 
usual collection of 200 books and monographs and 7,000 pam- 
phlets and reprints on zodlogy, and also receipt of the Harbison 
herbarium consisting of 9,000 sheets emphasizing the woody 
plants. The University of Minnesota recorded the Sigerfoos 
Collection of 1,900 volumes in zodélogy, in various branches of 
the field. At the University of Illinois was received the Zeleny 
Collection of 10,400 pamphlets, periodicals, and reports on 
zodlogy. The University of Southern California procured a 
number of large sets and journal files in the field of marine 
zoology. The University of California added 314 volumes— 
books with colored plates, periodical and society publications— 
on conchology, largely nineteenth-century literature in English, 
French, German, and Italian, dealing with shells and mollusks; 
several rare items are included. Vassar was presented with 41 
early books on plants and gardens, ranging from the sixteenth 
to the early nineteenth century. A similar but smaller group of 
rare items was acquired by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A scarce title listed by the University of California 
was Walter’s Flora Caroliniana (London, 1788). 

There was no systematic attempt made to cover the medical 
field. To Yale was bequeathed the large personal library of the 
famous surgeon, Dr. Harvey Cushing. The collection is par- 
ticularly strong in incunabula and sixteenth-century writers, 
with emphasis on anatomy. The Army Medical Library bought 
from Holland an important collection of old medical periodicals 
—g2 titles in more than 600 volumes, some not recorded in the 
Union list of serials. The same library purchased 2 incunabula 
and more than $0 scarce books from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, among them Jakob Pflaum’s Kalendar (1476); 
Henricus de Saxonia’s De secretis mulierum (1500); rare Paracel- 
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sic works, and several volumes dealing with alchemy and iatro- 
chemistry. The most notable acquisition by the Army Medical 
Library, however, was a group of 63 medieval manuscripts, 
written in Arabic and Persian and representing the entire de- 
velopment of Arab medicine from Rhazes in the tenth century 
to the nineteenth century, the oldest item being the Al-Hawi of 
Rhazes (1094); the collection is stated to be unique, the only one 
of the kind in America. Other medical materials reported were 
the extremely scarce title, Charleton’s Physiologia Epicuro- 
Gassendo-Charltoniana (London, 1654), at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; 20 volumes on yellow fever and cholera, 
and 25 volumes on early nineteenth-century surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; and 200 volumes on nursing at Washing- 
ton State Library. Of considerable antiquarian interest is the 
library of Dr. Solomon Drowne (1753-1834) on medicine, bot- 
any, and agriculture, preserved intact at Brown University as a 
specimen of a “gentleman’s library” at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Supplementing this collection are 1,600 manuscripts, 
pamphlets, and broadsides pertaining to the Drowne family. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Several historical items were acquired by the University of 
Illinois from the library of Robert Louis Stevenson: David 
Stevenson’s Life of Robert Stevenson, civil engineer (1878); and 2 
letters (1818 and 1840) from Robert Stevenson. Illinois also 
received a presentation copy of Corthell’s History of the jetties 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River (1880), with manuscript 
notes, letters, and other additions. In aeronautics the Georgia 
School of Technology, aided by the receipt of a private library 
in the field and a grant of special funds, added extensively to its 
holdings of books and journal files. The University of Cali- 
fornia listed an important foreign title: France, Ministére de 
l’air, Services techniques et industrielles de l’aéronautique, Pud- 
lications, Nos. 1-130. 

Military and naval sciences are dealt with in some interesting 
acquisitions. The University of Michigan added 14 rare books 
to the Spaulding collection on military art, raising the total to 
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137 items. The New York Public Library was presented with 
about 1,000 volumes and pamphlets dealing with National 
Guard regimental history. The College of William and Mary 
procured 400 volumes, originally belonging to the Confederate 
General Joseph E. Johnston, on military subjects. Another Vir- 
ginia institution, the Mariners’ Museum at Newport News, 
made additions totaling 2,057 volumes to its collections on naval 
architecture, navigation, naval hygiene and medicine, naval 
history, voyages, and expeditions. There are 35 volumes issued 
between 1500 and 1700, largely on navigation, and including a 
Sacra Bosco (1542); Blunderville (1597); Medina, Art de naue- 
gar (1545); Crescentio’s Navica Mediterranea (1602); and Mal- 
danado, Imagen del munde (1626). Among works on naval hy- 
giene and medicine are 4 eighteenth-century titles. There are 
also original editions of such accounts of voyages as Thévenot 
(1663), Stavorinus (1798), Krusenstern (1821), and Humboldt 
(1822-26); several early atlases; files of pertinent serials, as the 
Nautical magazine and naval chronicle (1850-1939) ; 2,000 photo- 
graphs (raising to more than 20,000 the total collection) of ves- 
sels of all kinds, naval engagements, ship models, figureheads, 
lighthouses, and harbors; and a mounted collection of 955 
photographs of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company and ships built by the firm. The Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library at Hyde Park, New York, contains naval mate- 
rials similar in nature to those in the Mariners’ Museum. 
Agricultural acquisitions appeared to be generally routine. 
The United States Department of Agriculture secured 2 Ohio 
manuscript farm account books, one from Licking County 
(1818-52), and the second from Knox County (1829-57). The 
University of Missouri and Louisiana State University reported 
special efforts to secure runs of early agricultural periodicals 
published in the United States; Louisiana State also bought a 
set of Annals of agriculture (London, 1784-1808). Duke, spe- 
cializing in forestry, acquired files of 2 Dutch journals, Tectona 
and Staats boschbeheer, and bibliographies of forestry in Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Iowa State College reported 
an unusual title in textile history, Farcy’s La Broderie du XI* 
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siécle jusqu’a nos jours (1890-1919); the same library has started 
a collection of early cookbooks with 15 titles before 1820. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK HISTORY 


Continuing stress is being placed on the acquisition of basic 
bibliographical works—national bibliographies, library cata- 
logs, etc.—especially in libraries getting a late start in develop- 
ing this side of their collections. Examples are Louisiana State 
University, Temple University, University of Arkansas, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Rice Institute, and the University of 
North Carolina Woman’s College. Duke acquired numerous 
titles in national bibliography and library catalogs, with some 
emphasis on Spanish-American bibliography. The University 
of Texas made significant additions to its bibliographical re- 
sources for literature, history, and art; one of the major titles 
was the Church Catalogue of Americana. Harvard secured a 
large collection of nineteenth-century prospectuses, in addition 
to a general strengthening of the library’s bibliographical tools. 
The American Antiquarian Society received by bequest George 
Watson Cole’s large collection of personal correspondence of 
over fifty years and all the manuscripts of his numerous ad- 
dresses and bibliographical papers; this institution also added 
to its extensive collection of American auction and dealers’ cata- 
logs the original file of the Walpole Galleries catalogues, with 
prices and names of buyers, from 1915 to 1932. To the New 
York Public Library went Wilberforce Eames’s personal library 
of books, manuscripts, and bibliographical notes, described as 
“the most remarkable collection of specialized and bibliographi- 
cal material ever made by a private individual.” The biblio- 
graphical division consists of 927 lots, totaling thousands of 
separate items; the American section contains much hitherto 
unavailable material. 

Acquisitions of medieval and Islamic manuscripts were of 
more than ordinary interest and importance. Harvard listed 
Richard Rolle’s “Super illo verbo oleum effusum,” Walter 
Mapes’s “‘Disputacio inter corpus et animam,” a “Speculum 
humanae salvationis,” and a fragment of a thirteenth-century 
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Greek manuscript on vellum. The Huntington Library men- 
tioned a beautifully illuminated fifteenth-century book of hours. 
Yale procured 3 fifteenth-century items: an Italian antiphonal 
in its original binding, a French book of hours, and a 1470 Bur- 
gundian chansonnier on vellum. The Boston Public Library 
holdings were enriched by such items as 4 fifteenth-century 
Horae from Flanders and France; a fourteenth-century Fran- 
ciscan breviary from Italy; a thirteenth-century Flanders 
psalter; a fifteenth-century French “Ars moriendi’”’; a fifteenth- 
century German life of St. Augustine; 9 manuscripts, including 
Bonet’s “Arbre des batailles” and the “Libel of English policy” 
from William Caxton’s library, with Caxton’s signature; and 
fourteenth-century versions of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. 
The University of Michigan added three groups of manuscripts: 
7 European pieces on paper, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, in Italian, French, German, Danish, modern Greek, 
and Latin, covering such subjects as astrology, history, com- 
mentary on Aristotle, Queen Caroline Mathilde of Denmark, 
and the buildings and monuments of Constantinople; a collec- 
tion of charters on vellum, thirteenth to sixteenth centuries; and 
7 Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts (increasing Michi- 
gan’s total collection of Islamic manuscripts to 830). 
Incunabula also figured prominently in the accessions. Har- 
vard’s collection added a dozen examples, among them a 1489 
Imitatio Christi, and a 1475 Cicero. The Boston Public Library 
listed 22 such titles, well distributed among the presses of Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and Moravia from 1470 to 1495 and in- 
cluding Christopher Columbus’ De insulis nuper inventis (Basle, 
1494); a 1487 Dante from Brescia; and a 1480 Cicero from 
Naples. Dartmouth reported 18 incunabula but without speci- 
fying their origin or nature. The University of Michigan re- 
ceived by gift and purchase g incunabula, with Saint Antoninus’ 
Chronicon (Nuremberg, 1484); Aristotle’s Politica (Cologne, 
1492) ; Augustinus Datus’ E/egantiolae (Paris, ca. 1480) ; and other 
specimens from France, Italy, and Switzerland. The Hanes Col- 
lection at the University of North Carolina reported g new ac- 
quisitions, including 2 Nicolas Jenson imprints of 1475 and 
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1480. A checklist’ of the Collection has been issued. The New 
York Public Library secured 3 Hebrew incunabula, printed in 
Rome and Naples (1480-89). An Aldus Manutius imprint— 
Pietro Bembo’s De Aetna (ca. 1495)—was noted by the New- 
berry Library (it was on the type used in this work that Gara- 
mond based his sixteenth-century types). Brown reported 4 in- 
cunabula, 3 of them works of Horace; Yale, 2 Koberger prod- 
ucts; the Cleveland Public Library, 4 works from German 
presses, 1481-99; Princeton, 3 theological incunabula; the 
Brooklyn Public Library, 2 examples, one printed in Ulm in 
1476; Wellesley, a 1482 Euclid’s Elementa; and the University 
of Arkansas, a 1481 Peter Lombard. 

The printing history of later periods was similarly enriched. 
The Newberry Library paid special attention to illustrated 
books of the sixteenth century, adding 141 volumes from the 
European printing centers; singled out for special mention is 
Pierre de Pascal’s Henrici II Galliarum regis elogium (Paris: 
Michael Vascosan, 1560). Dartmouth reported numerous six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century books, many from the Aldus, 
Elzevir, Plantin, and other famous presses. The Boston Public 
Library listed 7 sixteenth-century illustrated books printed in 
England, Germany, and France, and also, for its fine-bindings 
collection, 2 examples of Paul Bonet’s work, done in Paris. A 
representative group of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
titles was added to the Cleveland Public Library. For the same 
period Vassar noted fine editions of the classics, including 9 
Elzevirs, and a Baskerville Terence. Manhattan College was 
given an Estienne Greek New Testament of 1550, a Roman mis- 
sal from the Plantin Press (1686), and other examples of print- 
ing from that era. The Brooklyn Public Library noted exam- 
ples of fine binding and printing history from various centuries. 
Swarthmore continued to add to its examples of private-press 
production; 725 specimens have now been collected from 198 
presses. Wellesley secured the Ashendene Dante, the Kelmscott 
Chaucer, and the Doves Press Bible. 


5 Olan V. Cook (comp.), Incunabula in the Hanes Collection of the Library (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Library, 1940). 
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Books about books were not mentioned as frequently as here- 
tofore, but several accessions are worthy of note. Harvard add- 
ed substantially to its works on the history of artistic bookbind- 
ing. The Newberry Library was presented with a collection of 
material relating to Frederic William Goudy, eminent Ameri- 
can type designer; in the assemblage of over 100 pieces are books 
printed at the Village Press, specimens of Goudy type, original 
lettering and drawings for types, letters, and photographs. The 
New York Public Library listed journal files important to the 
field: Société frangaise des collectionneurs, Archives (1893- 
1937); and Société des bibliophiles de Belgique, Publications 
(1867-86). The University of Pennsylvania extended its hold- 
ings considerably with sets of publications of the Gutenberg 
Gesellschaft, Société des bibliophiles belges, Association des 
bibliothécaires frangais, and several monumental works of print- 
ing and engraving history. The University of Rochester se- 
cured two collections of bookplates, 4,000 specimens, particu- 
larly strong in early American, eighteenth-century, and modern 


engraved plates. 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The leading accessions in the field of early news organs were 
made by Yale. Notable titles included 4 perfect diurnall, 21 
numbers for 1660; Memoirs for the ingenious ....in miscel- 
laneous letters (London, 1693); The Darlington pamphlet, or 
County of Durham intelligencer, 26 numbers for 1772; and The 
general evening post (1780-1821). Washington State College re- 
ceived from Yale 7,470 copies of New England and British 
newspapers published in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies; another group added, from the Hoover War Library, was 
a large number of daily papers published in Germany during the 
first World War. Also in the foreign category was a title which 
the University of California noted as the most important set ac- 
quired by the library during the year —a complete run of the 
Neue freie Presse (1864-1939), long the leading liberal news- 
paper of Austria. A file of the London Times (1872-1932) was 
purchased by the University of Missouri, together with a com- 
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plete set of Palmer’s index to the Times; a file of the Times for 
1870-1921 was bought by the University of Arkansas. For 
American newspapers Duke added substantially to its holdings 
of ante bellum newspapers, principally southern. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania procured files of the Gazette of the United 
States (1789-92), and the New York daily tribune and New York 
world for the Civil War years (1861-65). The University of 
Minnesota was presented with a large collection of books, pam- 
phlets, and documents relating to the Minneapolis journal and 
to newspaper publishing in general; the manuscript office index 
to the Fournal, in 47 volumes, was included. Minnesota also 
received 465 bound volumes of newspapers as a gift from Carle- 
ton College. The Virginia Historical Society reported the Vir- 
ginia gazette (1772-74); the University of Arkansas, the 4rkan- 
sas sentinel (1876-1911); the University of Rochester, the Roch- 
ester telegraph (1818-25); the Brooklyn Public Library, the 
Brooklyn daily news for 1840; and Louisiana State University, 
the Colfax (La.) chronicle (1885-1935). 

Many rare and unusual general periodical titles were listed 
among the year’s acquisitions. Since these are soon to be re- 
corded in the new edition of the Union list of serials, no attempt 
will be made to mention individual items here. The New York 
Public Library reported the gift of an extensive collection of 
amateur periodicals and files of important French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese journals. The Boston Public Library, Columbia, 
and the University of Pennsylvania noted similar additions. 
Duke acquired a number of scarce southern periodicals. 

The efforts of various institutions were directed toward de- 
veloping general collections of government publications. Among 
those specifically citing this type of material was the University 
of Minnesota, which received 22,685 separate foreign documents 
from more than one hundred different countries or political 
units; 3,000 of these came from Sweden, 1,500 from Norway, 
and 2,500 from Canada. In the University of North Carolina’s 
program for building up state publications some stress is now 
on legislative journals; 934 volumes of such journals were re- 
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ceived, and also a great quantity of departmental reports for 
all the states from the reorganized North Carolina Legislative 
Reference Library. 

CONCLUSION 


Despite wars and depressions, budget retrenchments, and un- 
settled conditions, the past year was marked by a great enrich- 
ment of American library resources. If the United States has 
not already become the world’s library center, it is rapidly 
achieving that position. 

One striking fact, doubtless disconcerting to the student and 
scholar, emerges from the two annual surveys thus far com- 
pleted. This is the scattering of complementary and supple- 
mentary materials in widely separate areas of the country. No 
matter how generously disposed the owners may be, many of 
the collections described are too rare and valuable for inter- 
library loans. Microcopying is a possible answer; the matter of 
location can and should be cared for through the Library of 
Congress Union Catalog. In a nation as vast as our own, there 
may well be room for duplication of collections even in highly 


specialized fields, but a reasonable degree of co-ordination is ob- 
viously desirable. Agreements for dividing collecting interests 
now being discussed among the large university and reference 
libraries of the East point to an intelligent solution of the prob- 
lem. The establishment of a “Division of Library Co-operation” 
in the Library of Congress, recently proposed, would unques- 
tionably facilitate such arrangements. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN MATURITY OF CONTENT 
AND SIMPLICITY OF STYLE IN SELECTED 
BOOKS OF FICTION 


MABEL E. JACKMAN 


their personal and vicarious experiences. The term “‘ma- 

ture” may be applied to those, generally of riper years, 
who have greater insight and understanding of life because their 
experiences have been wider than those of younger persons. 
Such “maturity” is due to age, to amount and quality of school- 
ing, and to a combination of traits among which intelligence is 
prominent. When mature individuals become authors, this 
quality we shall call “maturity” is expressed in the books they 
write. Hence the books may be said to vary in maturity. The 
more mature books will be those expressing the richer ideas, in- 
sights, and understandings of life which characterize the more 
mature writers. Such books will be read with greater under- 
standing and satisfaction by the more mature readers. 

Books vary also in the language in which they are written. 
The language and idioms range from a literary discourse under- 
stood by the youngest or least mature readers to one understood 
only by those more mature. The term “readability” has been 
used in studies by Gray and Leary and others to designate the 
degree to which the language used is that understood by the 
younger or less mature readers. 

The problem of this study is to determine how closely these 
two aspects of any written discourse are related—that is, how 
generally the simple forms of discourse are associated with 
simple ideas, and the more complex forms of discourse with 
relatively more mature ideas. 

The first aspect, the form of discourse, is measured in terms of 
“readability.”” Gray and Leary, in their study, center attention 


Prseicre differ widely in the richness and complexity of 


jo2 
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on elements of vocabulary and sentence structure in measuring 
this aspect. While they recognize that other factors enter into 
the “readability” of any book, the difficulty of objective meas- 
urement has led to a concentration on these two elements. 
Hence a book is considered more “‘readable”’ if it is written in 
short, simple sentences and in a vocabulary understood by the 
very youngest readers. Conversely, a book with longer and 
more complex sentence structure and whose vocabulary con- 
tains a higher percentage of less familiar words and a greater 
number of different words is considered less “‘readable.” 

The second aspect of written discourse to be considered is 
“maturity,” that is, the degree to which the ideas expressed in 
the books are those of relatively more mature persons. Miss 
Foster has approached the question through the characteristics 
of the readers by whom the books are read, to learn to what ex- 
tent the books with the more mature ideas and concepts are 
those read by the more mature readers. Writers of fiction were 
first grouped by the quality and subjects of their novels. This 
classification was based on specified literary standards.' The 
readers of each group were then examined to learn how they 
varied in age, number of years of education, occupational status, 
and quality of other reading; and how such traits were related to 
the “maturity” of the fiction authors read. The relationship 
was found to be high and positive. 

In this study one hundred books of fiction which represent a 
wide variation in the “maturity” of the ideas expressed and in 
the complexity of the language and idioms were ranked for each 
of the two aspects. Three possible relationships might exist. 
First, the two might show a positive relationship. Mature writ- 
ers may have such a superior command of language that they 
can more successfully express themselves in very simple idioms. 
If this relationship were established, we might expect the more 
mature books to be the most “readable.” 

A second possibility is that the two aspects may be inversely 
related; that is, the more mature books are written in more 


J. H. Foster, “An approach to fiction through the characteristics of its readers,” 
Library quarterly, V1 (1936), 140-41. 
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difficult language and idioms. It may be that the more mature 
ideas, insights, and understandings of life cannot be expressed in 
the simple language in which the less mature books are written. 

A third relationship might be one of pure chance; that is the 
maturity of content and simplicity of style have no relation to 
each other. Writers of widely varying degrees of maturity may 
write with equal simplicity. Writers whose discourse varies all 
the way from simple to complex may exhibit about the same 
maturity. 

The third relationship is the one found in the study herein re- 
ported. The most mature books of the group ranged from the 
very easy to the very difficult. The least mature books also cov- 
ered a wide range in difficulty. The ten least “‘readable”’ were 
distributed through three-fourths of the total range in “‘matu- 
rity,” although neither extreme was found. The ten most “read- 
able” included both the most mature and the least mature, as 
well as books ranked in between. 

The importance of establishing this relationship consists in 
its relevance to a theory of book selection. Too commonly it has 
been argued that books written in simple style are somehow 
“better” than books written in complex styles. It has likewise 
been argued that mature content is not for young readers be- 
cause mature content presupposes a diction beyond their read- 
ing skills. Our evidence should discredit exaggerated emphasis 
of both assumptions and encourage attention to both maturity 
of content and readability of style as two possibly independent 
variables, each of which has a bearing upon the satisfactions of 
the individual reader. 

Many factors need to be considered in attempting to measure 
the “readability” of any publication. There are some factors 
peculiar to works of fiction. The bulk of research to date in this 
field deals with the mechanical factors. Such include differences 
in vocabulary and sentence structure. Much less attention has 
been paid to differences in ideas. Vocabulary and sentence 
structure lend themselves readily to quantitative analysis. They 
can be described objectively, so that one investigator may ar- 
rive at the same rating of a given passage as any other applying 
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the same technique. The percentage of different words in any 
passage is a fact easily ascertained. The number and complexity 
of ideas in the passage is qualitative to such a degree that agree- 
ments are less close. Hence the emphasis to date has been placed 
on the mechanical side. Although the investigators themselves 
have generaily recognized the limitations, many others have 
accepted their findings as a complete measure of the “‘readabil- 
ity” of a work and have applied them as such. 

There are many elements of difficulty which might be analyz- 
ed in estimating mechanical reading difficulties. In What makes 
a book readable? by Gray and Leary, twenty-four elements were 
identified ‘as “‘significant indexes of difficulty.”*? Eight were use- 
ful for prediction. They are: number of different hard words; 
number of easy words; percentage of monosyllables; number of 
first-, second-, and third-person pronouns; average sentence- 
length in words; percentage of different words; number of prepo- 
sitional phrases; and number of simple sentences. A “hard” 
word is any which does not appear on a list of 756 ‘“‘easy” words. 
It is a composite list of the most frequent words in Thorndike’s 
The teachers’ word book and the Word list of the International 
Kindergarten Union. 

While any one of these eight elements may be used alone for 
the purpose of prediction, the combination of several or all of 
them gives a higher reliability index. Five of them may be com- 
bined in a regression equation which will give as reliable results 
as using all eight in estimating the reading difficulty of any pas- 
sage or book. In predicting the difficulty of a book, the average 
of a number of hundred-word passages is taken, fifteen being 
considered sufficient to give a fair sampling of the volume.‘ The 
index found by the application of this formula represents the 
difficulty which a group of adults of limited reading ability will 
normally experience in reading the book. 

This procedure measures “readability” only in terms of short 
units, sentences, and parts of sentences. The longer thought 

? W. S. Gray and Bernice Leary, What makes a book readabie? (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935), p. 130. 


3 Ibid., pp. 134-38. 4 Ibid., p. 199. 
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units may escape a reader who can understand the short units. 
Other factors are involved in the wider comprehension, which 
are not so amenable to quantitative measurement. One such 
group of factors are those inherent in the style of the writing. 
Complexity of sentence structure may be added to those named 
above. Others would include the use of literal or figurative 
language and the use of poetic imagery. Diversity of vocabu- 
lary may indicate difficulty of style or it may not. 

Works of fiction involve the difficulties of plot structure. 
Many characters, complexity of motives, shadings of character, 
number of subplots—these may be lost on the inexperienced 
novel reader. Many popular novels have simple plot structures 
which cause no difficulty. Plot elements are separable from vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure, for a complex plot may be ex- 
pressed in simple language and in short, easy sentences. 

Another group of factors are involved in the ideas expressed. 
Are they abstract or concrete? Are they related to the previous 
experiences of the reader or foreign to them? “If the images and 
ideas presented by the word have no relevance to the past ex- 
periences or emotional needs of the reader, only a vague, feeble, 
or negative response will occur.’ Such factors cannot be treat- 
ed mechanically, but differences in the complexity of ideas as 
such can be described in terms of the ideas familiar to individual 
readers. 

Even if a particular book or other written material is adapted 
to the reading ability of the individual reader, there are many 
other conditions which determine whether it will be read with 
satisfaction. The reader’s subject interests play an important 
part. How large a part they play depends upon the relative ac- 
cessibility of publications upon subjects of widely varying in- 
terest. A book on a subject of less interest which is at hand is 
commonly selected on that account. Only where the interest is 
strong will the reader make the extra effort needed to secure the 
desired publication not at hand. Strong subject interests also 
help to overcome reading difficulties to some degree. 


SL. M. Rosenblatt, Literature as exploration (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 
1938), p. 71. 
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In fiction people like to read about themselves. They prefer 
novels in which people like themselves face and solve problems 
similar to their own; or they may prefer to read of people unlike 
themselves but like the people they wish they were. The adoles- 
cent girl likes fluffy love stories because she can identify herself 
with the heroine and dream of her own “‘Prince Charming” who 
will be everything that the hero of the book is. It may be entire- 
ly foreign to her present environment but not to her castles in 
the clouds. 

In so far as individuals of different degrees of maturity con- 
sistently read different publications, we may say that the publi- 
cations differ correspondingly. Many mature persons read 
books which are read by less mature individuals, but the con- 
verse is not true. People tend to read below their abilities rather 
than above them. The lower the level of the individual’s normal 
reading, the more likely he is to stay on that level. 

Some books are written in such a style that a background of 
previous literary experience is necessary for their full enjoy- 
ment. The content may be such that it could be enjoyed by im- 
mature individuals if it were stated more simply. Immature 
readers may read with less comprehension, without savoring the 
niceties of the style or enjoying the flavor of the well-turned 
phrases. The same books may well give varying degrees of 
pleasure to various individuals, with the most mature deriving 
the greatest satisfaction. 

With maturity of content the situation is otherwise. When 
the content is far beyond the reader’s maturity, he will come 
away empty. It is quite possible for an individual to read a pass- 
age without any real degree of understanding. This is really 
“word-calling” instead of reading, but the two are sometimes 
confused. “Superficial word recognition is often accepted as 
adequate reading when it is meaning that matters.° 

Foster has applied the concept of “maturity” to the rating of 
fiction. Her work is based on the assumption that books read by 
more “mature” persons may be described as more “‘mature” 


®H. D. Roberts, “Reading for social meaning,” English journal, XXV (1936), 201. 
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books.’ The more mature readers are those who are older, who 
have had more education, who hold a higher occupational status, 
and who read a larger proportion of nonfiction books. On this 
basis she grouped 254 authors into six levels of quality and into 
1§ subject classifications. The latter are detective, adventure, 
romance, love, cheerful, humorous, satire, character, family, 
psychological, philosophical problems, social and political prob- 
lems, special groups, setting, and historical. Her list of authors, 
which she compiled from a survey of reading in South Chicago, 
has been expanded by the research staff of the Eight-Year Study 
by the Progressive Education Association. Although no indi- 
vidual titles were considered in the P.E.A. rating of authors, all 
the works of one author generally would fall at the same matu- 
rity level. Some authors appear in more than one subject class. 
James M. Barrie is classed as “‘Love-4”’ in the Foster list, while 
the P.E.A. list places him there and also in “Character” at the 
same quality level. A. Conon Doyle is placed in detective stories 
at level 3 by Foster. The white company hardly fits this class, 
but the P.E.A. expansion provides for it under “‘Historical-4.” 
Although this at the next higher quality level, all of Doyle’s 
novels fall into the two middle classes. James Hilton is at level 4 
in both lists; the P.E.A. list classes him in both “‘Character”’ and 
“Philosophical problems,” while the Foster list uses only the 
latter. This difference is probably due to the fact that Los+ 
horizon is the only title considered in the Foster study. Some 
few writers, like Rachel Field, may appear at two widely sepa- 
rated levels. In her case, the books divide between those written 
for children, which appear at level 1, and those written for 
adults, which rise to level 4. 

The reader’s age is positively related to the quality of books 
read. “Persons capable of appreciating the best are found in all 
age levels, while inferior material attracts more homogeneous 
groups because of its more personal appeal.’” 

The readers from the professional groups showed the greatest 

7 J. H. Foster, “An approach to fiction through its readers,” Library quarterly, V1 
(1936), 124-74. 

8 [bid., p. 149. 
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preference for mature writing. This might be expected as a re- 
sult of higher age and longer schooling. Some skilled workers 
and unskilled laborers read the better books, but they were few. 

The median number of years of education of the readers 
showed a definite upward trend with the rise in quality of novels 
read. Since half the reading was done by students, that fact 
tended to lower the medians in the upper educational levels. 
Much student reading in the higher classes of fiction was due to 
school assignments. The unassigned reading by students gener- 
ally fell into the less mature classes, like “Adventure,” “‘Detec- 
tive,” “Romance,” and “Love.” Thus, required reading has the 
effect of raising the quality. 

By comparing the reading in other fiction authors done by the 
readers of each author’s works, it was found that each group of 
readers tended to read fiction of about the same “maturity” or 
literary quality. The amount of nonfiction read was also direct- 
ly in line with the “maturity” level of fiction. Those reading the 
best fiction tended to read the most nonfiction books. Such 
conformities to type strengthened confidence in the quality 
scalings, since the gradations were regular and marked. 

To appreciate any of the novels which would be found in the 
upper quality levels, that is, the more mature novels, the reader 
must bring to them attitudes and interests gained through ex- 
perience. Such experience may be either real or literary. The 
more mature the novel, the greater intellectual and emotional 
maturity must the reader have to prefer it. This requirement 
is more important for fiction than for many forms of nonfiction, 
since fiction makes an emotional appeal to the reader which is 
comparable to the emotional effect of similar personalities. 
There is the strong tendency to identify one’s self with, or sym- 
pathize with, the characters in the tale. 

The books on the lowest levels of “maturity,” as classed by 
Foster, make fewer demands upon the reader’s previous experi- 
ences. 


In most cases these writings present a falsified image of life. The obstacles 
placed in the way of the characters are oversimplified. The ease with which 
problems are solved, or the absence of any real problems, probably constitute 
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one appeal of this type of writing. Even more subtly enervating are the emo- 
tions undiluted with thought and lacking in individual quality which the 
reader shares. Purportedly successful personal relationships in marriage or in 
business are usually presented in naively simple terms. And the crudest ele- 
ments in our society, the ruthless competition, the emphasis on wealth, the 
regard for the “winner” no matter what his methods, often provide the frame- 
work of the story.° 


Such are the books read in quantities by the persons in the lower 
economic levels, of lesser educational attainments, and with a 
lower median age, as found by Foster. Such are also the groups 
in which the greater number of poor readers are found. 

One hundred novels were chosen in the present instance for 
comparative study. The titles were selected to cover the range 
of normal reading by adults and by senior high school students. 
The author list compiled by Foster and its expansion by the 
P.E.A. supplied the titles from which the selections were made. 
Authors were selected from the entire range. For each author 
the individual title chosen was the most typical of his widely 
read works. The hundred titles selected were classed by “‘ma- 
turity” in equal groups on a ten-point scale. The grading as- 
signed in the Standard catalog for high school libraries, as well as 
previous observation of the reading done by high-school students 
of varying abilities, offered additional help in assigning the scale 
value to any title. This was necessary in order to have all ten 
scale values equally represented. Table 1 gives the titles select- 
ed and the tentative scale value assigned to each. 

The titles were then submitted to a group of judges who were 
familiar with the concept of “maturity” as applied to books of 
fiction. The titles were written on separate slips with the tenta- 
tive ranking given on the back, but nothing except the author 
and title appeared on the front of the slip. A notation of the 
“maturity” level of the author on the Foster list and on the 
P.E.A. list, as well as the grade level indicated in the Standard 
catalog for high school libraries, was also noted on the back of the 
slip. 

Replies were received from Jeannette Foster, Professor of 


* Rosenblatt, op. cit., p. 250. 





TABLE 1* 


Nove ts SELECTED FoR STUDY AND THE TENTATIVE SCALE 
Va.ue or Marvurity Assicnep To Eacu 








Author 


Tentative 
Scale Value 





Conrad, Joseph... 


Dostoyevsky, Feodor. 
Galsworthy, John..... 


Hardy, Thomas 
Mann, Thomas. . 


Merezhkovski, Dmitri. 


Rolland, Romain 
Thackeray, W. M.. 
Tolstoy, Leo 

Undset, Sigrid 
Austen, Jane... 
Bronté, Emily. . 
Crane, Stephen 
Hamsun, Knut. . 
Hudson, W. H. 
Hugo, Victor. .. 
Lagerlof, Selma. 
Maugham, Somerset. 
Melville, Herman. . . 
Wylie, Elinor..... 
Balzac, Honoré de. 
Cather, Willa 
Cervantes, Miguel de 


De Morgan, William. . 


Eliot, George... . 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. . 
Hilton, James........ 


Rolvaag, O. E.. 
Young, Stark 

Boyd, James. . 
Buck, Pearl. . 
Fisher, D. C... 
Glasgow, Ellen. . 
Hobart, A. T.. . 
Mitchell, Margaret 
Sackville-West, V... 
Walpole, Hugh. . .. 
Wells, H. G..... 
> aaa 
Bennett, Arnold. . 
Blackmore, R. D.... 
Bronté, Charlotte. . 


Dickens, Charles... . . 


| Lord Fim 

Crime and punishment 
Forsyte saga 

Far from the madding crowd 
Buddenbrooks 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 
Jean Christophe 

Vanity fair 

Anna Karenina 

| Kristin Lavransdatter 

| Pride and prejudice 

| Wuthering Heights 





| | Red badge of courage 


Growth of the soil 
| Green mansions 
| Les mistrables 

Ring of the Liwenskilds 
| Of human bondage 
| Moby Dick 
Orphan angel 
Pére Goriot 
Death comes for the Archbishop 
Don Quixote 
Joseph Vance 
Mill on the floss 
Scarlet letter 
Fava head 
Lost horizon 
Giants in the earth 
So red the rose 
Drums 
Good earth 
Deepening stream 
Vein of iron 
Oil for the lamps of China 
Gone with the wind 
All passion spent 
The cathedral 
Tono-Bungay 
Little minister 
Old wives’ tale 
Lorna Doone 
Jane Eyre 
Beauty of the purple 
Whiteoaks of Falna 
David Copperfield 





Io 
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*In this scale 10 is most “mature,” 1 is least “mature.” The tentative rating is 
based on the classification of authors by Foster and the expansion of her scale by the re- 
search staff of the Eight-Year Study by the Progressive Education Association, the grade 
placement of the titles in the Standard catalog for high school libraries, and personal obser- 
vation of readers. 
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Author 


Title 


Tentative 
Scale Value 





Kennedy, Margaret 
Scott, Walter...... 
Stevenson, R. L.... 
Barnes, M. A..... 
Carroll, G. H.... 
Cooper, J. F... 
Locke, W. J....... 
Roberts, Kenneth 
Suckow, Ruth 
Tarkington, Booth. . 
Wallace, Lew 


WT aca noanecens 


Churchill, Winston 


Collins, Wilkie........ 


Dee, A. C....... 
Dumas, Alexandre. . 
Ferber, Edna... .. 
Johnston, Mary... 
Orczy, Baroness. . . 
Verne, Jules... .. 
White, S. E...... 
Wodehouse, P. S.. 
Aldrich, B.S... .. 
Bacheller, Irving 
Deland, Margaret 
Douglas, L. C... 
Fairbank, J. A... 
Farnol, Jeffrey. 
Fosd, F.L.... 
_. > a 
Morrow, H. W. 


Sabatini, Rafael... .. 
Adams, Katherine. . 


Bailey, Temple 
Baldwin, Faith. . 
Connor, Ralph... . 
Corbett, Elizabeth. 
Curwood, J. O.... 
Grey, Zane.... 
Kyne, P. B.... 
Norris, Kathleen 
Richmond, G. S. 
Altsheler, Joseph 


Burroughs, E. R.. . . 


_ 3s aaa 
Loring, Emilie... .. 
Montgomery, L. M. 


.. 33 eS 


Raine, W. M..... 
Rohmer, Sax 


Constant nymph 
| Kenilworth 
Kidnapped 
Years of grace 
As the earth turns 
Last of the Mohicans 
Beloved vagabond 
Rabble in arms 
The folks 
Seventeen 
Ben Hur 
The Redlakes 
The crisis 
Moonstone 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Three musketeers 





| Show boat 


To have and to hold 
Scarlet pimpernel 
20,000 leagues under the sea 


| Blazed trail 


| Leave it to Psmith 


| Lantern in her hand 


Man for the ages 
Captain Archer's daughter 
Green light 

Bright land 

Broad highway 

Janice Meredith 

Peng Wee's harvest 
Forever free 

Captain Blood 

Red caps and lilies 
Silver slippers 

American family 

Man from Glengarry 
Graper girls 

River's end 

Riders of the purple sage 
Cappy Ricks 

| Three men and Diana 





‘| Red pepper burns 


Young trailers 
Tarzan of the apes 


| Beloved stranger 
.| It’s @ great world 


Anne of Green Gables 
Pollyanna 
Desert’s price 


| Insidious Dr. Fu Manchu 


| Shepherd of the hills 
| 
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Library Science, Drexel Institute Library School; Lyman Bry- 
son, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Jennie Flexner, Readers’ Adviser to the New York 
Public Library; B. J. R. Stolper, Lincoln School, Columbia 
University; and Irvin C. Poley, Lecturer on the teaching of 
English, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
Miss Flexner’s rating represented the composite opinion of her- 
self and her staff. Miss Foster ranked the books from 1 to g 
only, with 1 the definitely juvenile books, and 2 the lowest for 
books of adult interest. A summary of the replies appears in 
Table 2. 

The question of the relative “maturity” of novels is one which 
one person can understand as well as several. In such a case the 
careful judgments of a small group of critics who understand 
such “maturity” are better than the judgments of a larger num- 
ber who do not understand the concept so well. 

Since Miss Foster used a scale of nine instead of ten places, 
an average rating of 9.8 means that each judge rated that book 
at the highest level of maturity. There are three titles so rated: 
Crime and punishment, Fean Christophe, and Anna Karenina. 
For three more, Lord Fim, Buddenbrooks, and Vanity fair, the 
rating is 9.6, since one judge in each case placed the book at the 
next to the highest level. At the lower end of the scale are five 
titles ranked 1.0 by all the judges, and three more ranked 1.0 
by all but Foster. She placed them at 2, the lowest level of 
adult books by her rating. In six cases—Green mansions, Moby 
Dick, Forsyte saga, Death comes for the Archbishop, The old wives’ 
tale, and The good earth—the rankings cover a range of four 
places. In one case, Pride and prejudice, the range is 5, or half 
the scale. One judge ranked it at 6, while the others placed it at 
g, 8, 10, and 8. For 23 of the titles the ranking is unanimous, and 
for 39 the variation is only one place. Twenty of the latter 
might be considered as showing a variation of less than one 
rank, since all the judges except Miss Foster agreed. As she 
ranked the titles on a shorter scale, a variation of one place does 
not mean a real difference of that amount. 
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TABLE 2* 


Jupces’ Ratincs oF THE SELECTED TITLES ON THE Basis oF “Maturity” 









































Author and Title (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) | 
Dostoyevsky, F., Crime and punishment..| 10 9 10 10 10 | 
Rolland, Romain, Jean Christophe... ... 10 9 10 10 10 | 
Tolstoy, Leo, Anna Karenina..... ; 10 9 10 10 10 | 
Conrad, Joseph, Lord Fim........ ..| 10 9 9 10 10 | 
Mann, Thomas, Buddenbrooks.......... 10 9 9 10 10 | 
Thackeray, W. M. , Vanity fair... 10 8 10 10 10 
Hardy, Thomas, Fer from the madding 

at ee SE asa s 10 9 8 10 10 
Merzhkovski, ‘Dmitri, Romance of Leonar- 

SS een re 10 8 9 10 10 | 
Undset, Sigrid, Kristin Lavransdatter....| 10 i Eee 10 9 | 
Bronté, Emily, Wuthering Heights....... 9 8 10 9 9 
Wylie, Elinor, Orphan angel....... 9 8 ty 10 9 
Hudson, W. H., Green mansions. . 9 7 10 9 9 
Maugham, W. S., Of Auman bondage....| 10 8 8 9 9 
Melville, Herman, Mody Dick... .. ae, 9 10 9 9 
Hamsun, Knut, Growth of the soil. . | 9 8 9/9 | 
Lagerlof, Selma, Ring of the Liwenskilds 9 8 ol 9 | 9 | 
Cervantes, Miguel de, Don Quixote. . 8 9 | 10 s | 8 | 
Crane, Stephen, Red badge of courage 9 8 8 9 9 | 
Galsworthy, John, Forsyte saga..... 10 8 | 7 10 8 
Rolvaag, O. E., Giants in the earth. . | 8 2 oe i 2 
Austen, Jane, Pride and prejudice | 9 8 10 6 | 8 
Cather, Willa, Death comes for the Arch- 

GI iisekcticn ahs fannie ane's ss er 8 10 Sig 
Balzac, Honoré de, Pére Goriot... . 8 8 9 8 7 
Eliot, George, Mill on the floss...... 8 8 8 8 | 8 
Bennett, Arnold, Old wives’ tale.. .. 10 , 7 Si 
Wharton, Edith, Age of innocence. . 7 7 9 9 | 7 
De Morgan, William, Foseph Vance. . 8 6 8 8 | 8 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Scarlet letter. 7 7 8 .. 2 
Hugo, Victor, Les misérables........ 7 8 7 9 7 7 
Sackville-West, V., 4// passion spent....| 7 7 | 8 9 | 7 
Hergesheimer, Joseph, Fava Head... | 8 8 2 ae | 2 | 
Wells, H. G., Tono-Bungay... a | 7 | 9 | 7 7 4 
Glasgow, Ellen, Vein of iron............| 7 a Ge. 7 | 7 | 
Hilton, James, Lost horizon....... | 8 | 7] 6 | 8 6 | 
Young, Stark, So red the rose... .. 7 | 7 eve: oa | #] 
Fisher, D. C., Deepening stream..... 7 | 6 a ae 7 
Walpole, Hugh, Cathedral..... | 7 ei vi ¢f €1] 
Boyd, James, Drums............ 149 a eee & Ae. | 
Hobart, A. T., Oil for the — of China 7 6 |....-.. 6] 7 
Buck, Pearl, Geodenth.......... a 7 7 | 4 | 7 | 7 | 

* (2), ranking by B. J. R. Stolper. (5), ranking by ey Flexner 
(3), ranking by Jeannette H. Foster. (6), ranking by Irvin C. Poley. 


(4), ranking by Lyman Bryson. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 











Author and Title | (2) 
} 
“| 


w 


Mitchell, Margaret, Gone with the wind. 

Bronté, Charlotte, Zane Eyre _ 

Kennedy, Margaret, Constant nymph 

Roberts, Kenneth, Raddle in arms 

De la Roche, Mazo, Whiteoaks of Falna 

Scott, Walter, Kenilworth... 

Young, F. B., The Redlakes. . 

Barrie, J. M., Little minister 

Suckow, Ruth, The folks... 

Blackmore, R. D., Lorna Doone 

Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield 

Barnes, M. A., Years of grace 

Buchan, John, Greenmantle 

Carroll, G. H., 4s the earth turns 

Davis, W. S., Beauty of the purple 

Stevenson, R. L., Kidnapped... 

Tarkington, Booth, Seventeen 

Cooper, J. F., Last of the Mohicans 

Wallace, Lew, Ben Hur 

Collins, Wilkie, Moonstone 

Doyle, A. V., Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes Be fakes 

Dumas, Alexandre, Three musketeers 

Locke, W. J., Beloved vagabond........ 

Wodehouse, P. G., Leave it to Psmith 

Churchill, Winston, The crisis 

Ferber, Edna, Show boat 

Johnston, Mary, To have and to hold 

Orczy, Baroness, Scarlet pimpernel 

Verne, Jules, 20,000 leagues under the sea 

White, S. E., Blazed trail. . . 

Miln, L. J., Peng Wee's harvest 

Fairbank, J. A., Bright land... 

Aldrich, B. S., Lantern in her hand... 

Deland, Margaret, Captain Archer's 
daughter........ ; | 

Bacheller, Irving, Man for the ages......| 

Farnol, Jeffery, Broad highway 

Ford, P. L., Fanice Meredith. . 

Morrow, H. W., Forever free. . 

Sabatini, Rafael, Captain Blood 

Douglas, L. C., Green light. ; 

Corbett, Elizabeth, Graper girls 

Baldwin, Faith, American family 

Bailey, Temple, Silver slippers 

Connor, Ralph, Man from Glengarry 

Grey, Zane, Riders of the purple sage. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 








* 

- 
o 
o 
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Author and Title 





ie) 


Kyne, P. B., Cappy Ricks........ ; 
Norris, Kathleen, Three men and Diana. | 
Richmond, G. S., Red pepper burns... .. 
Curwood, J. O. , Rivers’ I aking 
Adams, Katharine, Red caps and lilies. 
Hill, G. L., Beloved stranger....... al 
Wright, H. B., Shepherd of the hills... 
Loring, Emilie, It’s a great world 

Raine, W. M., Desert’s price 

Rohmer, Sax, Insidious Dr. Fu Manchu.. 
Altsheler, Joseph, Young trailers. ... 
Montgomery, L. M., Anne of Green Gables 
Porter, E. H., Pollyanna.......... 
Porter, G. S., "Girl of the limberlost 
Burroughs, E. R., Tarzan of the apes. 
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The next step was to determine the “readability” of 
the same titles by the five-factor equation of Gray and 
Leary.’ The results of these calculations appear in Table 3. 
The higher the “readability” score, the easier the book is to 
read. The titles range in difficulty from—.013 for Kenilworth, 
which is the most difficult, to 1.10 for Pollyanna, which is the 
easiest. Twenty-one of the titles are more difficult than those 
defined in the Gray-Leary study as “average,” while 17 are 
easier than “average.” The titles, chosen to represent a wide 
range of adolescent and adult reading on the basis of “matu- 
rity,” extend through a range of reading difficulty, as measured 
by structural elements, comparable to that found in the field of 
adult books in general.” 

The correlation between the composite rating of “maturity” 
and the index of “readability” is —.129+.098. Hence, the re- 
lationship indicated is almost a pure chance relationship. 

The mean “readability” score for the ten least “mature” 
titles is .77, with a range from .466 to 1.1. For the eleven most 
“mature”’ titles the “readability” score is .¢9, with a range from 
.234 to .g76. The difference between the two means is .18 with a 


10 Gray and Leary, op. cit., pp. 134-38. ™ Ibid., p. 207. 12 [bid., pp. 205-6. 
























TABLE 3* 


Tirtes RANKED 1n Orper or Reapinc Dirricutty AND THE “READABILITY” 
Score or Eacu as CALCULATED BY THE Gray-LEArY FormuLA 
































| 
“Reada- Matu- 
Author Title bility” rity” 
Score Rating 

1.0 | Scott | Kenilworth — .013 5.8 
2.0 Cervantes | Don Quixote 104 8.6 
3.0 Hawthorne | Scarlet letter 205 7.6 
4.0 Thackeray | Vanity fair 234 9.6 

5.0 Young, F. B. | The Redlakes 302 5.75 
6.0 Hergesheimer | Fava Head 329 7.4 
Oo Wharton | Age of innocence 368 7.8 
8.0 Wylie | Orphan angel 393 9.0 
9.5 Ford, P. L. Janice Meredith 429 3.0 
9.5 Hardy Far from the madding crow 429 9.4 
11.0 Fliot Mill on the floss 43 8.0 
12.¢ Blackmore Lorna Doone 455 ‘.4 
13.0.. Davis Beauty of the purple 458 | 5.0 
14.0 Burroughs Tarzan of the apes 466 | 1.0 
15.0 Cooper Last of the Mohicans 467 | 4.6 

16.0... Mitchell Gone with the wind 470 6.25 
17.0 Sackville-West| A// passion spent 472 7.6 
.6...< Hudson Green mansions 486 8.8 
19 ; Melville Moby Dick 495 8.8 
20.0 Balzac Pére Goriot $17 8.0 
21.0 Bronté Wuthering Heights $19 9.0 
22.0 Sabatini Captain Blood $35 3.0 
23.0 Cather | Death comes for the Archbishop $41 8.2 
24.0 Conrad Lord ‘Fim 561 9.6 
M6... Dumas | Three musketeers 563 4.4 
26.0.. Kyne | Cappy Ricks 567 2.2 
27.0 Buck | Good earth $74 | 6.4 

28.0 Fairbank | Bright land 577 3.25 
29.5 Altsheier Young trailers 578 1.0 
29.5 Farnol Broad highway 578 3.0 
31.0 Boyd Drums 580 6.5 
32.0 Merzhkovski | Romance of Leonardo da Vinci | 590 9.4 
33.0 Rohmer Insidious Dr. Fu Manchu $95 1.2 
34.0 Verne 20,000 leagues under the sea 609 4.0 
35.0 Mann | Buddenbrooks 610 9.6 
36.0 Bacheller | Man for the ages 611 3.0 
37.0 Tarkington Seventeen 615 5.0 
38.0 .....| Galsworthy | Forsyte saga 618 8.6 
39.0. Hilton | Lost horizon 624 7.0 
40.0 Douglas | Green light 626 2.6 
41.0 Walpole | Cathedral .627 6.8 
42.5 Maugham | Of human bondage 633 8.8 
42.5 Tolstoy | Anna Karenina 633 9.8 
44.5 Austen Pride and prejudice 641 8.2 
66.8... Wallace Ben Hur 641 4.6 
46.0 Bronté Jane Eyre 654 6.0 
47.0.. Ferber Show boat .657 4.0 
48.0.. Roberts | Rabble in arms 665 6.0 

* The “readability” score is calculated by the five-factor equation of Gray and Leary. The higher the 


score, the easier the book. The “maturity” rating is given for comparison. It is the average of the judges’ 


core, 
ratings given in Table 2 
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Orczy 
Lagerlof 
Locke 
Undset 
Fisher 
Young, S. 
Rolvaag 
White 
Dickens 
Crane 
Wodehouse 
Stevenson 
Baldwin 
Wright 
Morrow 
Corbett 
Wells 
Barrie 
Richmond 
Hamsun 
Barnes 
Johnston 
Buchan 
Aldrich 
Kennedy 
Doyle 
Norris 
Montgomery 
Hobart 
Collins 
Curwood 
Raine 

De Morgan 
Hill 
Connor 
Hugo 

Grey 
Bailey 
Bennett 
Suckow 
Carroll 
Glasgow 
Rolland 
Adams 
Deland 
Porter, G. S. 
Loring 
Dostoyevsky 
De la Roche 
Churchill 
Miln 
Porter, E. H. 


Scarlet pimpernel 
Ring of the Liwenskilds 
Beloved vagabond 
Kristin Laoransdatter 
Deepening stream 

So red the rose 

Giants in the earth 
Blazed trail 

David Copperfield 
Red badge of courage 
Leave it to Psmith 
Kidnapped 

American family 
Shepherd of the hills 
Forever free 

Graper girls 
Tono-Bungay 

Little minister 

Red pepper burns 
Growth of the soil 
Years of grace 

To have and to hold 
Greenmantle 

Lantern in her hand 
Constant nymph 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Three men and Diana 
Anne of Green Gables 
Oil for the lamps of China 
Moonstone 

River’s end 

Desert’s price 

Joseph Vance 

Beloved stranger 

Man from Glengarry 
Les misérables 

Riders of the purple sage 
Silver slippers 

Old wives’ tale 

The folks 

As the earth turns 
Vein of iron 

Jean Christophe 

Red caps and lilies 
Captain Archer's daughter 
Girl of the limberlost 
It’s a great world 
Crime and punishment 
Whiteoaks of Falna 
The crisis 

Peng Wee's harvest 
Pollyanna 
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high probable error, since merely ten cases are used for each 
mean. As far as it goes, the difference supports the assumption 
that the more mature titles are the least readable. But any 
difference of the ratios at the extremes of distribution is mis- 
leading. Variations are greater at the extremes. Hence, the co- 
efficient of correlation which takes account of the entire series is 
herein accepted as a fair statement of the relationship. 
Comparisons of titles of approximately the same reading 
difficulty but which vary in “maturity” rating will help to in- 


TABLE 4* 


Averace Occurrence oF Five Evements or Dirricutty 
1n Hunprep-Worp Samp.inos or Janice Meredith 
anv Far from the madding crowd 








Janice Far from the 


Elements of Difficulty Meredith ans 
or 





Number of personal pronouns 9.94 8.87 
Number of different hard words... .| 26.50 24.33 
Average length of sentence in words.| 22.82 27.79 
Percentage of different words 77.00 73-47 
Number of prepositional phrases....| 8.94 10.67 











* The “readability” score of Janice Meredith is 43%) of Far from the 
madding crowd, .429. The “maturity” rating of Janice Meredith is 3.0, of 
Far from the madding crowd, 9.4. 


terpret the relationship. Far from the madding crowd, by Thomas 
Hardy, and Fanice Meredith, by P. L. Ford, are “difficult” 
books with a “readability” score of .429, but the “maturity” 
ratings are 9.4 and 3.0, respectively. The former is a story of 
rural England, simple in plot, but with fine shadings in charac- 
ter delineation, a sympathetic portrayal of nature, and philo- 
sophical overtones. Many of the concepts presented require, 
and stimulate, thoughtful consideration by the reader. The 
latter is a story of the American Revolution, a love story with a 
relatively simple plot. It is all on the surface with no deeper 
meaning or philosophy to stimulate the reader’s thinking. 
Table 4 presents the elements of structural difficulty in the two 
books. The data suggest that, while Fanice Meredith is easier 
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from the point of sentence length and structure, this advantage 
is offset by the greater diversity and difficulty of the vocabulary 
used. The differences are very small. Basing “readability” on 
these mechanical elements alone, one might suppose that any- 
one who can read Fanice Meredith should be able to read Far 
from the madding crowd as well. But an observation of readers 
and a knowledge of the two books would raise serious doubts. 
In Foster’s scale, based on the reading done by various groups, 
Ford is placed on the lowest level of ‘“‘maturity” in the class of 


TABLE 5* 


AverRAGE OccurrENCE OF Five Evements or Dirricutty 
1n Hunprep-Worp Samp.incs oF The romance of Leonar- 
do da Vinci anv The insidious Dr. Fu Manchu 





| 
| The romance The 
Elements of Difficulty of Leonardo \insidious Dr. 
da Vinci | Fu Manchu 





| 

Number of personal pronouns 5 | 10.75 
Number of different hard words. . 3 | 28.40 
Average length of sentence in words | 16.24 
| 74.60 
| 11.60 


Percentage of different words...... | 
Number of prepositional phrases | 





* The “readability” score of The romance of Leonardo da Vinci is .59, 
of The insidious Dr. Fu Manchu, .595. The “maturity” rating of The 
romance of Leonardo da Vinci is 9.4, of The insidious Dr. Fu Manchu, 1.2. 


“romance,” while Hardy is at the opposite end of the scale in 
“philosophical” novels. There are quite evidently other ele- 
ments of difficulty in the Hardy novel which are not caught by 
the techniques used. Such other elements render Hardy much 
less readable than Ford. 

Table 5 compares two books—The romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci, by Merezhkovski, and The insidious Dr. Fu Manchu, 
by Sax Rohmer—which are at opposite ends of the “maturity” 
scale. While The romance of Leonardo da Vinci is more difficult 
in point of sentence length and structure, the Sax Rohmer book 
uses a higher percentage of different words and a greater number 
of hard words. The former, which depicts vividly the life of 
Renaissance Italy, with its devotion to art, its mixture of super- 
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stition and humanisn,, its rich pageantry, its multitude of char- 
acters, presents much greater difficulty of comprehension. The 
latter, with its mysterious oriental “‘master-mind” against 
whom the English secret agent pits his wits, is an exotic type of 
detective novel but is simple enough to be understood by 
average seventh- and eighth-graders. They read it eagerly, 
disturbed not at all by the unreality of its events and weird 
poisoned traps. Perhaps its unreality is one reason for its appeal 
to the less mature. 


TABLE 6* 


AveraGeE Occurrence oF Five E.ements or Dirricutty 
1n Hunprep-Worp Sampuinos oF The cathedral, 
AND The green light 





. The The 
Elements of Difficulty r= | green light 





Number of personal pronouns | 12.06 12.75 
Number of different hard words....| 20.07 25.00 
Average length of sentence in words.| 19.44 15.39 
Percentage of different words 72.00 76.93 
Number of prepositional phrases....} 10.53 9.07 





* The “readability” score of The cathedral is .627, of The green light, 
-626. The “maturity” rating of The cathedral is 6.8, of The green light, 2.6. 


The cathedral, by Walpole, and The green light, by Douglas, 
are classed in the Foster list as ““Family-4” and “‘Philosophy-2,” 
respectively. The P.E.A. list classes Walpole under “‘Character- 
4” also. The difference of one-third of the scale is reflected in 
the “maturity” rating of the two titles. The “readability” 
score classes both as ‘“‘average”’ books of about the same diffi- 
culty as many seventh-grade reading tests. Average ninth- 
graders have been observed reading The green light with ap- 
parent ease, while The cathedral waits for the better upper-class 
student. The books by Douglas seem to be Pollyanna in a form 
for the slightly more mature. There is not the wealth of incident 
and character delineation that characterizes The cathedral. Both 
involve incidents centering around a cathedral in large part, 
which accounts for similarity in the “hard” words used; but 
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there the resemblance ends. Walpole achieves his effects with a 
simpler vocabulary. 

The last comparison concerns J?’s a great world by Emilie Lor- 
ing and Crime and punishment by Feodor Dostoyevsky. They 
are at opposite ends of the “maturity” scale, while, in reading 
difficulty, they are similar to fourth- and fifth-grade reading 
texts. The book by Loring certainly belongs among the books 
which are easy for adults, both with respect to the structural 
elements measured and to the plot structure and character de- 
lineation, which require little mental effort and no background 


TABLE 7* 


AveraGE OccurreENcE OF Five Ecements or Dirricutty 
in Hunprep-Worpb Sampuines or J’s a great world, 
AND Crime and punishment 








Itsa Crime and 


Elements of Difficulty great world | gunishancat 





16.40 


Number of personal pronouns 16.53 
18 47 


Number of different hard words....| 20.80 
Average length of sentence in words. | 

Percentage of different words...... | 72.73 
Number of prepositional phrases. . . | 9.33 
* The “readability” score of Jt’s @ great world is .954, of Crime and 


punishment, .978. The “maturity” rating of /?’s @ great world is 1.3, of 
Crime and punishment, 9.8. 


69.33 
8.00 


9.89 16.13 
| 





of previous experience for comprehension. Crime and punish- 
ment, on the contrary, although written in equally simple lan- 
guage, is a thoroughly grown-up book. The psychological 
struggles of the characters require a wider background on the 
part of the reader than the stock situations of the former. 

Since .24 may be considered a significant difference between 
the “readability” scores of any two books,"* some pairs which 
show a larger difference may be compared to show to what ex- 
tent differences in “readability” relate to differences in “‘ma- 
turity.” 

Tarzan of the apes, by E. R. Burroughs, which has a “‘matu- 
rity” rating of 1.0, has a “readability” score of .466. Growth of 


"3 Ibid., p. 208. 
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the soil, by Knut Hamsun, has corresponding scores of 8.75 and 
.758. The former is more difficult than the average books, while 
the latter is slightly easier than the average. The latter is sig- 
nificantly “easier” in terms of the “readability” score. Tarzan 
of the apes is certainly easier for the average or poor reader. The 
great number of animal names increase the percentage of hard 
words, which may partly account for the greater difficulty as 
measured by the Gray-Leary formula. But the ideas expressed 
by Hamsun are more difficult, although there is no objective 
technique for the comparison of the two books in such respects. 

Altsheler’s The young trailers, which is written definitely for a 
juvenile audience, is ranked 1.0 in “‘maturity” and .578 for read- 
ing difficulty, which makes it one of the most difficult of the 
“average” group. Among the “easy” books, with a “readabil- 
ity” score of .889, is Jean Christophe, by Romain Rolland, which 
is at the opposite end of the “maturity” scale, at 9.8. The very 
length of the latter may discourage the immature reader, but 
other factors must enter in. Simply as it is written, there is 
great complexity of character delineation and depth of philoso- 
phy, to which its Mechanical structure bears small relation. 
The young trailers, on the contrary, uses stock situations with 
little attempt at character delineation except in the broadest 
and most highly conventional outlines. 

The insidious Dr. Fu Manchu, by Sax Rohmer, is significantly 
more difficult, in terms of the “readability” score, than White- 
oaks of Falna, by Mazo de la Roche. The former is “‘average,” 
with a score of .595, while the latter, with .985, is one of the 
easiest of the hundred books analyzed. Yet the two books are 
obviously far apart in point of maturity. The “maturity” ranks 
are 1.2 and 5.8, respectively. 

Crime and punishment, by Dostoyevsky, is significantly easier 
than Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington. The former is an “easy” 
book, with a score of .g78, while the latter is considered “‘aver- 
age,” with ascore of .615. Seventeen, according to observation, is 
decidedly the easier of the two. The comparative “maturity” 
ratings reflect this, being 5.0 for Seventeen and 9.8 for Crime and 


punishment. 
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Of course, there are books which rank low in “maturity” and 
“easy” in respect to these measures of reading difficulty, as 
well as highly “mature” books which are also difficult. Each 
book needs to be examined with reference to each element known 
to affect its comprehension by inexperienced readers. The ex- 
amples we have cited leave small room for doubt that there are 
other elements in reading difficulty than those inherent in vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure. Both maturity of content and 
readability of style affect the satisfaction of the individual 
reader. They are independent variables, neither of which can be 
predicted from a knowledge of the other. 

From these comparisons it is evident that the “maturity” of 
content of a book of fiction and the structural difficulty, as 
measured by the Gray-Leary formula, have little, if any, rela- 
tionship. This finding is important because it shows the point- 
lessness of attempts to infer differences in the maturity of dif- 
ferent writers from differences in the “readability” of their 
writings. In studies of “readability” the inference has been 
drawn that the more mature writings are less readable because 
of their more complex vocabulary and sentence structure. 


If .... difficult books, after school as well as in school, are a prime un- 
maker of readers largely because “good” books are too complex for the read- 
ing level of the largest audience, then it seems not unreasonable to assume 
that readers would not be “unmade” could they find good material written 
in a manner they could understand. And we may further assume that such 
material will be written when we have scientific information regarding what 
qualities make a book easy or difficult. 

In the present study we have assumed that to make a book easy to read 
from the point of view of structural elements is a long step in the direction of 
making it readable."4 


This assumption does not seem justifiable in the light of the find- 
ing in the present study, since many of the “good” books are 
less complex from the point of structural elements than some of 
the very “immature” books. Merely making such books more 
readable from that viewpoint would not be enough, since they 


14 Ibid., pp. 283, 284. 
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are already less complex than many of the books which are read 
by immature readers. 

It may be that finer measures of vocabulary burden would 
give a better index of the real difficulty. Gray and Leary found 
that “the factor most closely connected with difficulty for 
‘poorest’ readers is the number of words in a selection not known 
to go per cent of sixth-grade pupils.”""*’ The practical difficulties 
in the use of that element caused them to omit it in selecting 
those to use in computing the “readability” scores. It involved 
checking against a list of 8,000 words, as compared with the 756 
words classed as “‘easy” in the equation which has been used.*’ 
It is not likely that such a factor would provide a much more 
accurate measure for such books as Crime and punishment, 
which are very easy in terms of the criteria used but difficult 
in terms of “‘maturity.”” Other books which appear in the middle 
area of difficulty might be rated easier in vocabulary on such a 
scale. The vocabulary in such books as Tarzan of the apes, Cap- 
py Ricks, and The young trailers contains many words classed as 
“hard” but which are known to sixth-grade students and would 
be rated “‘easy” words if that factor were the basis for measure- 
ment. In counting the number of different “hard” words in a 
passage many words are counted as “‘hard” which are patently 
no harder than some of those listed as “easy.” “Uncle” is an 
“easy” word, but “aunt” is “hard.’”” Many other examples 
might be cited. Since there is wide individual variation in de- 
grees of difficulty among the words classed as “‘hard,” a more 
precise measurement might produce a measure of reading diffi- 
culty in terms of vocabulary which would bear a closer relation- 
ship to “maturity.”” Such a measure would be more difficult to 
apply than the Gray-Leary formula. 

Another difficulty in a formula to determine readability by 
vocabulary is that vocabulary is measured by a running count 
rather than by a semantic count. In some of the more “‘mature”’ 
books a semantic count might have brought out differences in 
vocabulary more closely related to differences in the concepts 


"8 [bid., p. 127. © [bid., p. 130. 17 Supra, p. 303. 
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presented. “The child is father of the man,” is composed en- 
tirely of ““easy words in terms of a running, or frequency, count. 
A semantic count would class “father” as a “hard” word in re- 
lation to the list of “easy” words. The majority of words have a 
number of meanings, but a frequency count recognizes only one. 
If the context demands some meaning other than a very com- 
mon one, that word should be classed as “hard.” The much 
greater difficulty and amount of time involved in a semantic 
count explains why a running, or frequency, count has been 
used to measure vocabulary. 

Neither does the Gray-Leary formula take into consideration 
any differences in the importance of individual words in under- 
standing the context. Words vary greatly in this respect. In 
one case the exact meaning may be basic for understanding the 
sentence, while in another the sentence or paragraph may be 
understood quite well with very little knowledge of a word or 
two. Much immature fiction contains many words which can be 
skipped by a reader with little hindrance to his understanding 
of the story. Many words in Tarzan of the apes might be only 
partly understood with little effect on the story itself. Frequent 
repetition of these words may tend to make them easier for the 
reader also. 

Comparisons of the individual titles show other factors which, 
in many cases, are more important than those inherent in vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure. Among them have been sug- 
gested plot complexity, number of characters, fineness of char- 
acter delineation, philosophical concepts presented or implied, 
use of figurative expressions, and a generally distinctive style. 
They are all factors inherent in the books themselves and ca- 
pable of identification. The reader’s experience essentially de- 
termines his difficulties with any given book. Such experience 
constitutes his “maturity.” Relative maturity will determine 
the level at which a particular reader can read with satisfaction. 
Choices within that level will be governed by his personal prob- 
lems and preferences. Study of the nonstructural elements in 
the difficulty of reading material is needed to compensate over- 
emphasis of the structural elements. The latter have received 
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more study because they are easier to handle statistically.** 
Owing to this greater attention, they have come to be regarded 
by some as more important. “If we have easier books, people 
would read more.” By “‘easier’’ is commonly meant shorter 
sentences and simpler vocabulary. But simplicity in those 
structural elements alone may not make the book easier to read. 
On the contrary, the concepts presented make it highly difficult 
in spite of its structural ease. Re-writing a book to simplify 
structural elements might conceivably so alter the style that it 
requires greater effort of attention. Interesting style and con- 
tent will help even a poor reader over many of the structural 
hurdles. Study is needed to show to what extent other factors, 
singly and in combination, are related to the total difficulty of a 
book and to the structural elements which have been studied. 
To what extent may ease in one group offset difficulty in an- 
other? Elements of style and of content are among the items 
which bother the immature readers. To what extent are such 
elements valid criteria for the evaluation of books in terms of 
total difficulty for the average or for the poor reader? Is it pos- 
sible to describe them objectively by any technique other than 
that applied by Foster? If such objective description were de- 
veloped, it could be applied to new books of fiction by authors 
not on the present lists without waiting to see what groups can 
read them with ease. Such a rating would be a help in recom- 
mending such titles to readers, whether in school or in public 
libraries. In practice the librarian rates them subjectively. 
Description of content elements which cause difficulty would 
help in the selection of reading materials for readers of average 
and below-average reading ability. 


*8 Gray and Leary, op. cit., p. 7. 








MOVING BOOKS 


WILLIAM H. JESSE 


HIS article is an attempted determination of the cost of 

moving books at Brown University in connection with 

the installation of two divisional libraries in other build- 
ings, the extension of the main library building, and the provi- 
sion for two divisional reading-rooms in the main library. It 
aims at furnishing some basis for a cost estimate before a move 
is begun, or a means of comparison of costs after a move has 
been made. 

There are a number of articles on moving books in the gen- 
eral library periodicals, two of them offering material helpful 
in planning and carrying out such a task." In university pub- 
lications other moves are described, and two of these should be 
read by anyone planning to move a very large collection.? In 
general, in these articles the method of moving has been allowed 
much space, planning allowed something less, the description 
of equipment very little, and cost almost none. 

Two preliminary moving jobs were done in the summer of 
1938 at Brown. The first job (Move A) was to move 45,000 
volumes from six department libraries within one-quarter mile 
of the new Physical Sciences Library to quarters on the third 
floor of the Metcalf Research Laboratory. The total cost was 
$560. This was supposed to have been done in July, but slow 
construction forced its postponement until September, and in 
the midst of the move came the hurricane of 1938, which added 
materially to the total cost. Owing to the opening of college, 
we were not able to use the same students throughout the move 
but a great variety of newcomers who had to be trained. The 

* Annie L. Craigie, “Moving day,” Library journal, LXIII (1938), 388-89; Lloyd W. 
Josselyn, “Moving the Enoch Pratt Library,” Library journal, LVIII (1933), 480-82. 


2 Helen Hay Yerkes, “Moving the Columbia University Library,” South hall (Co- 
lumbia University Library, 1935), pp. 48-54, and “How the books were moved,” Yale 
University Library gazette, V (1930), 30-34. 
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boxes used for moving were one-inch pine, 3’ X 1’ X 1’. The 
amount of intershelving was unusually large. 

The second moving of books (Move B) in 1938 was in De- 
cember and was made in order to clear a bottom stack where 
new construction was to start for the extension of the main 
library building. The volumes belonged to the Harris Collection 
of American Poetry and Plays. Their physical makeup was 
naturally very different from the scientific books moved earlier 
in the year, and approximately twice as many could be moved 
per box. The books were moved to the basement of the Eco- 
nomics Building, a matter of about five hundred feet. The boxes 
were moved by wheelbarrow and, since college was in session, 
extra janitors were used instead of students. The move, involv- 
ing the equivalent of 35,000 regular size books, cost $172 (.49 
cents per volume). 

The summer of 1939 was devoted to moving and removing 
(Move C) approximately 470,000 volumes under a variety of 
conditions. The extension to the John Hay Library was being 
finished, the Arnold Biological Laboratory was just being reno- 
vated with new quarters for the Divisional Library of Biological 
Sciences, the Divisional Library of the Physical Sciences was 
to lose part of its temporary contents to the Biological Division, 
and two new divisional reading-rooms in the John Hay Library 
had to be considered in the reallocation of books. 

The conditions surrounding this problem of moving are tabu- 
lated here, not so much to serve as a partial check list of what 
may be incorporated into a move as to suggest that it is desir- 
able to exploit a move and crowd into it every possible reform: 


1. Building and stack construction was still in progress throughout the 
move. 

2. Departmental libraries on the campus were to be dissolved and inter- 
shelved into either the main or the divisional libraries. 

3. Fourteen special collections were to be consolidated into two locked 
stacks in the main library. 

4. Delays in building construction made it necessary to bring in depart- 
mental books which were to be shelved in the old stacks before the books in 
the old stacks could be moved into the new wing. 
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5. The location of classes of books was to be revised in order to paralle] 
present teaching methods at Brown. 
6. Consideration of the accessibility of the classes in relation to their use 


was necessary. 
7. Periodicals were to be reshelved. 
8. Two classifications (Library of Congress and Cutter) were considered in 
all subjects except Law. 


Of these conditions, intershelving was by far the largest cost 
factor, second only to the actual transportation. The total cost 
of this move (470,000 volumes) was $3,000 (.6382 cents per 
volume). 

The new wing in the John Hay Library consisted of six stack 
floors (one of them without shelving) of a size approximately 
the same as the old stack floors, 30’ X 50’ (of which there are 
eight), three inner stack floors of a larger size, a general reading- 
room, a new circulation room, and a divisional reading-room 
for history and the social studies. The top floor of the old build- 
ing was renovated for a divisional reading-room for the humani- 
ties. 

The guiding principle in the rearrangement of the books al- 
ready in the main library and of the books to come in from the 
abolished departmental libraries was their accessibility to the 
divisional reading-rooms. Approximately 375,000 volumes were 
rearranged in the main library; 30,000 volumes were brought in 
from departmental libraries; and the 35,000 volumes’ of the 
poetry collection were brought back from their temporary stor- 
age of a year in the Economics Building. 

In the divisional libraries the old departmental libraries of 
biology and botany were removed from the physical sciences 
to the biological sciences division (20,000 volumes) and the psy- 
chology departmental library was incorporated with them. 

The size of Move C allowed techniques to be more carefully 
worked out than for the previous smaller moves; for this reason 
it has been selected to illustrate the method of moving books 
at Brown. 

Once the subject divisions were decided upon, with reference 


3 See paragraph on Move B, p. 329. 
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to the departments of instruction included in the divisions, a 
count was made of the books in the main collection and in each 
special and departmental collection that was to be intershelved. 
The number of books in each subject division, with the old loca- 
tion, was recorded on a separate card in three columns: regular 
size, oversize, and double oversize. By reducing these three sizes 
to a single figure, it was possible to tell at a glance the space 
needed to house each subject division. To this was added a 
minimum estimate for five years’ growth. 

When the total amount of space allotted a subject group had 
been determined, the next step was to decide what portion of 
each shelf might be filled by the books from the main collection, 
leaving space for the books to be intershelved from the incoming 
departments, and still leave on each shelf the average space for 
growth allowable for the subject. For working purposes this 
answer was reduced to a simple “leave 4” or “‘leave }” penciled 
on the card. To each card we also added the stack floor, range, 
and tier number at which to begin for regular size, oversize, 
and double oversize. Counting special collections and both clas- 
sifications, there were one hundred and eleven sections or cards. 
Skeleton floor plans were added to this pack. As the new stack 
was nonexistent at the time of the planning, this work was done 
from blueprints. 

For the actual moving a crew of about fifteen students was 
employed most of the time. Two of these were library student 
assistants. The wage paid was forty-five cents an hour, with a 
fifty-hour week. Two members of the library staff devoted their 
time to the move. For hauls from the departmental libraries 
a truck was hired by the day or hour, depending on the amount 
to be moved at the time. Although the bulk of the books was 
moved in about six weeks, delays in stack construction necessi- 
tated tapering off into a smaller crew for a few more weeks. 

Since the three-foot boxes of our previous moves had been 
found very awkward to handle and required two men to a box 
(two men to handle three feet of books), we changed to new 
boxes made especially for this purpose of half-inch pine, meas- 
uring one foot square and eight inches deep (inside measure- 
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ments) and costing seventeen cents each. They were numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 300. Each person could carry two of 
these boxes, one in each hand (i.e., two feet of books). This 
amounted to a gain of one-half foot of books which each person 
could carry at one time. 

Since the shelver set the pace for the entire crew, he was 
given every consideration, the plan being, first, to minimize 
his movements and, second, to get the books to him as rapidly 
as he could shelve them. It was possible to reduce the shelver’s 
work merely to lifting up his spread hands and receiving the 
one foot of books, spines out, as it was tilted into his hands by 
an assistant. Thus, his part in the process consisted entirely of 
spreading his hands, gripping the books that slipped into them, 
and lifting them into place, sometimes only inches away. 

A human chain was used to forward the boxes. Each worker 
took only a few steps, carrying a box in each hand. Leaving the 
boxes on their sides and picking them up by the edge was defi- 
nitely a more simple process than moving them by handles. 
This size box balances itself when loaded so that gripping is 
unnecessary, nor will the books spill. Bindings received a mini- 
mum of harsh treatment, for there was little handling of indi- 
vidual books. Most of the books were never touched except by 
the heel of the hand of the‘worker filling the boxes (one move- 
ment to a box) and by the shelver in the same way. Tilting the 
box to unload also eliminated the clawing of spines necessary 
to lift books out of larger boxes. 

Since the space between each worker was practically estab- 
lished by the speed of the shelver, any shortening of the distance 
between source and destination made it necessary to withdraw 
workers from the line. For this reason it was found desirable 
to leave all miscellaneous jobs and very short hauls for such 
temporarily unneeded line workers. The most dependable work- 
ers were put on the miscellaneous jobs. Once started, the main 
line practically ran itself. If a box was dropped and spilled, 
it was left until one of the library student assistants had an 
opportunity to put it in order and shelve it. 

During the summer of 1940 our final rearranging was done 
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in the moving of the three remaining departmental libraries— 
one into the Physical Sciences Divisional Library and two into 
the main library. 

The departmental libraries of art and education (8,000 vol- 
umes) were moved into the main library (Move D), necessitat- 
ing a shift within the library of 22,000 more volumes. The total 
cost was $133 (.45 cents per volume). Ten students and the 
university truck were used. 

The departmental library of engineering (10,000 volumes) 
was moved (Move E) into the Physical Sciences Division. This 

















TABLE 1* 
. Cost per 
No. of , - 
Velvenes Year ota 
Move A.. : | 45,000 1938 1.24 
Move B - | 35,000 1938 49 
Move C... 470,000 1939 64 
Move D 30,000 1940 .45 
Move E ee .| 35,000 1940 .98 
| 





* The total number of volumes moved was 615,000; the total cost of 
all moving was $4,215; and the average cost per volume was $.00685 (or 
about seven-tenths of a cent per volume). 


move was complicated by the physical nature of the volumes 
to be moved (an assortment of miscellaneous material, bound 
and unbound), and the fact that no truck could be used, owing 
to the location of the buildings on the campus. A large amount 
of shifting (25,000 volumes) had to be done to allow for logical 
shelving, making the total cost for the move $343 (.98 cents per 
volume). 

In none of these figures has the cost of the supervisor’s time 
been included, since in no case did he devote his full time to a 
move and also because librarians are likely to be more interested 
in the extra budget appropriation necessary for such moves 
than in the true cost. 

For collections presenting problems similar or equivalent to 
those described above, the cost experiences are summarized in 


Table 1. 





WORKERS AND READERS: THE CORRELATION BE- 
TWEEN ECONOMIC TRENDS AND LIBRARY STA- 
TISTICS IN BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


JULIAN A. SOHON 


RIDGEPORT, Connecticut, like every other city in the 

B United States, has its unusual features. It has a popu- 

lation of 147,000, of whom 27.8 per cent are foreign 

born, but only about 7 per cent have failed to become American 

citizens. There are 32 nationalities, the largest groups being 
Italian, Czech, Hungarian, Polish, and English. 

Almost 30 per cent of the families in Bridgeport own their 
own homes and 32.2 per cent live in single houses. Thus it is not 
a city of tenements or apartment houses, and it does not have 
large slum areas. 

To America at large this city is known as the home of P. T. 
Barnum and as a manufacturing center; it is frequently men- 
tioned as the “industrial capital of Connecticut.” To its home 
lovers Bridgeport is knowmas the Park City. To the technical 
man this city means the home of the Singer sewing machine, 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, the Remington Arms com- 
pany, and, in recent years, the General Electric Company. 

According to a 1939 report, this industrial city contains 351 
manufacturing and mechanical establishments employing 
37,796 people. This would be the equivalent of one-quarter of 
the total population, but many workers in Bridgeport live in 
the near-by towns and rural regions. Although these figures 
would tend to indicate a city of huge factories, actually only 
seven plants employ more than a thousand people. Pay rolls 
in 180 factories contain from one to twenty-four names. One 
hundred plants employ from 25 to 99 people, and 64 factories 
employ from 100 to 999 workers. 

Thus Bridgeport is a city of small plants with tremendous di- 
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versification in its products. Its prosperity does not depend on 
one industry, and inventory or retooling does not put an entire 
city out of work. 

The public library plays a prominent part in every phase of 
Bridgeport life. It has 300,000 volumes and circulates over one 
and a quarter million books annually to 43,000 cardholders. It 
offers the mechanic and engineer one of the best collections of 
technical literature to be found in any city its size. Its art and 
picture collections are outstanding, and it attempts to make its 
budget flexible enough to keep step with varying economic con- 
ditions. As part of its effort to understand and interpret local 
economic conditions, the library studied local manufacturing 
and business trends and tried to correlate them with the use 
made of the public library. The results are so striking that they 
are presented with the hope that similar studies in other cities 
may cast additional light on this interdependence of book use 
and economic conditions. 

In a study of this kind it may seem improper to compare fac- 
tory pay rolls with book circulation because each is a composite 
of many factors that have no relation to the factors of the 
other. One writer has said that statistics are quantitative data 
affected by a multiplicity of causes. For example, any analysis 
of book circulation trends in a small area should take three 
factors into consideration: economic conditions, neighborhood 
conditions, and weather. 

Neighborhood conditions are tangible and involve establish- 
ing the relation between the small library or branch and the 
happenings in its vicinity. One branch library in Bridgeport 
was about to establish an all-time record for juvenile circulation 
in a certain month when a Shirley Temple film came to the 
neighborhood movie theater across the street. Juvenile circula- 
tion dropped to almost nothing that week, and the idle staff 
stood at the windows and watched their best readers standing 
in line, waiting to see the film not once but three or four times 
on different days. The list of overdue books increased at the 
same time, and this was during the worst of the depression. 

During the past winter Bridgeport had more than a month 
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of ice-skating, after three years during which there were only 
half-a dozen scattered skating days. The juvenile departments 
of all branches were almost deserted, and the effect on circula- 
tion need not be mentioned. Likewise, a change in the teaching 
method in a school will have almost as great a reaction on the 
use of library books. 

But these things are temporary in their effect and rarely last 
long enough to break the reading habit that has been so care- 
fully inculcated in the young people. Similar effects from anal- 
ogous causes could be pointed out for adult circulation. If the 
circulation study is extended over a number of years, and if the 
statistics are based on annual instead of monthly totals, the 
effects of weather and neighborhood influences can be ignored, 
because they will be compensated by a reaction that is ex- 
pressed the same year or the following year. 

Factory pay rolls depend on general economic conditions, 
but the individual factory pay roll depends on many other fac- 
tors such as sales, stock of finished products on hand, ability 
to secure raw materials, and days shut down for inventory, re- 
tooling, or holidays, to say nothing of strikes. 

The composite factory pay-roll curve (which compensates for 
local conditions in the individual factory) can be correlated 
with the composite library circulation curve (which compen- 
sates for the entirely different special conditions that affect li- 
brary use) if the two composite curves cover a sufficiently long 
period and if each is subjected to a sufficient number of vari- 
ables. 


CHARTS 


In order to consider the possibility of correlating library serv- 
ice with economic and other conditions, charts were drawn 
showing many statistical records for Bridgeport, yearly since 
1929. The study is concerned only with the abstract, and the 
units used for ordinates have been omitted. These units were 
varied in each case to make all the curves about the same size. 
The slopes of the curves are unimportant, but the directions or 
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cyclical deviations from the trends and the years in which they 
occur form the basis for the correlation. 

The Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers 
Association, the Board of Health, the Board of Education, the 
office of the Tax Collector, and the Welfare Department pro- 
vided material for the following charts. 











BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


Savings on deposit at the end of the year (Chart I) showed 
a rise in 1930, slowed down the following year, dropped to a 
low in 1933, and then increased steadily. The deposition of 
money in savings accounts slowed down in 1938, being little 
more than the year before. At first glance it might be assumed 
that the wage-earner learned his lesson in the depression and 
is making a determined effort to accumulate funds for the next 
rainy day. This is a moral effect of any panic, but it is hard 
to believe that it would persist for so many years. It is at vari- 
ance with the opinion expressed by chambers of commerce: 
constant increase in savings is indicative of hard times in that 
fear and uncertainty make people save money they would spend 
normally, the expenditure of which would make good business 
better. 

Therefore, other explanations must be found for this curve. 
First, it is accepted that savings are roughly proportional to 
the amount of money earned. It is known that people receiving 
large incomes have had increases in salary, whereas there have 
been very few pay increases in the brackets served by savings 
banks in the past. To what, then, does this curve owe its shape? 
First, there is the insurance of deposits that restored confidence 
in banks. This undoubtedly drew money from the “stocking” 
banks in the individual homes. Then, with very low returns on 
stocks and bonds, many people who formerly invested their 
money now put it in savings banks. The same is true of en- 
dowment and trust funds. Finally, when the custom of paying 
interest on business time deposits was abandoned, many of these 
accounts were transferred to savings banks for the sake of the 
interest. 
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Thus Chart I shows not only the ability of the individual to 
save but also gives some indication of the probable return (or 
lack of return) on invested capital. 

The consumption of electricity (Chart II) shows a drop that 
started in 1930 and reached a low in 1932. The gradual slowing- 
down shows the effort of manufacturers to keep plants open as 
long as possible. The gradual rise that started in 1933 repre- 
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sents resumption of operations to fill stocks of readily salable 
products, and the rate of consumption increased as times im- 
proved. There was a sharp drop in 1938, with an even sharper 
recovery in 1939 to a new high. It is strange that the electrical 
load should have been above 1929 ever since 1935. Large power- 
users cannot afford to buy electricity, as it is cheaper for them 
to make it. Therefore, we see that the small plants—the back- 
bone of Bridgeport industry—must have changed from coal or 
oil to purchased power, and the number of power-consuming 
plants may have increased also. 

Pay rolls (Chart III) dropped sharply, beginning in 1930, 
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with a low that was actually in 1933, but which can be con- 
sidered as covering two years. Then they rose steadily to a 
high in 1937, slumped in 1938, and recovered a little more than 
half the loss in 1939. It is strange that pay rolls should be de- 
clining in 1933 while electricity consumption is increasing. This 
is probably due to the hiring of as few men as possible and the 
restoring of full time in preference to putting on full crews. Of 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE PAYROLLS AGGREGATE VALUE OF BUILDING 
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course, it is also natural to assume that in many cases labor- 
saving devices were installed in idle shops. 

Building permits (Chart IV) dropped rapidly until the end 
of 1933, then recovered slowly to 1937, dropped in 1938, and 
rose rapidly in 1939. Most of the building up to 1938 was in- 
dustrial, home construction having practically stopped. 

Postal receipts (Chart V) rose slightly in 1930, then decreased 
to a low in 1933, and have been increasing ever since. It well 
may be imagined that the 1930 rise was due to mail campaigns 
by manufacturers to prevent cancellation of orders and to se- 
cure new business. Much of the rise in recent years is caused 
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by the use of the mails, especially air mail, for rapid delivery 
of small orders. 

Chart VI shows that total check transactions (debits to indi- 
vidual accounts) dropped to a low in 1933, recovered half the 
loss by the end of 1937, dropped again in 1938, and started 
another upward trend in 1939. The curve for bank clearings 
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follows check transactions so closely that it was not considered 
necessary to reproduce it here. 

The Manufacturers Association in Bridgeport issues statistics 
based on averages of thirty selected factories.' The statistics 
include the average weekly number of employees, average num- 
ber of weekly man-hours worked, the average working hours 
per week in the average factory, and the average number of 
hours worked per week per employee. 

According to the chart for the average weekly number of em- 
ployees (Chart VII), employment was lowest in 1932. Then it 


* The author is not familiar with the method of selecting these factories. 
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CHART Vil 
AVERAGE WEEKLY NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES IN 30 FACTORIES 
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increased (beyond the 1929 level) to a high in 1937, lost half 
this gain in 1938, and started upward again the following year. 

Chart VIII shows the average number of man-hours per 
week. This resembles Chart VII, but the 1929 level is not 
reached. This clearly shows the effect of the change from a 
six-day to a five-day week. The average number of hours per 
week in normal factory operation is indicated in Chart IX. The 
low is in 1933, and the 1938 “recession” shows no recovery in 
1939. Chart X shows the average number of hours worked per 
week per employee. The low points are in 1932 and 1938, but 
the high is in 1936 instead of in 1937. This also shows the influ- 
ence of the shortened working week. 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS AND FACTORY CHARTS 


The curves reflecting business conditions in Bridgeport clear- 
ly show that the lowest point in the depression was reached in 
1933. Electricity consumption (Chart II) preceded it by one 
year. Business recovery continued through 1937, and the so- 
called ‘“‘recession” is evident in 1938. Savings (Chart I) showed 
a leveling-off rather than a drop, and postal receipts (Chart V) 
anticipated it by one year in the same manner. 

The last four charts (Charts VII-X) that show factory opera- 
tions tell an equally clear story. As conditions grew worse 
(1930-32), the factories laid men off and at the same time re- 
duced not only the number of factory hours but also the num- 
ber of hours per employee. For example, the factory ran five 
days a week and had each man work two days a week. 

Factory operation reached a minimum in 1932, when the 
workers did little more than maintenance work. With the stock 
of finished material practically exhausted, production was re- 
sumed in 1933. It is highly important to note that the fac- 
tories again reduced the operating hours per week in 1933 (the 
lowest point in the business depression), but, as some produc- 
tion was possible, the working week of the individual was in- 
creased and more men were added. In other words, although 
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the factory week may have been reduced to four days, the 
average worker was employed three days instead of two and, 
in addition, some old hands were rehired. 


MUNICIPAL AND EDUCATIONAL CHARTS 


By receipts of current year’s taxes (Chart XI) is meant the 
money received in a given year in payment of the tax levy of 
that year. This increased through 1931, then dropped at a stag- 





CHART XI CHART Xil 
RECEIPTS OF CURRENT YEAR'S RECIPROCAL OF EXPENDITURES 
TAXES BY CITY FOR OUTSIDE POOR RELIEF 
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gering rate, reaching a low in 1934. It made a remarkable re- 
covery in 1935, lost not quite half this gain in the next two years, 
and has been increasing ever since. About 30 per cent of this 
money comes from industry. The chart indicates that assess- 
ments were kept high and that people continued to pay taxes 
as long as possible, reaching the exhaustion point a year after 
the worst of the depression. 

It is natural that expenditures for relief of outside poor should 
increase as times become harder, and therefore this curve rises 
when the others fall. In order to facilitate comparison, the re- 
ciprocals of poor relief have been plotted (Chart XII), and the 
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worst years are 1934 and 1938. This curve does not include 
federal expenditures on F.E.R.A., W.P.A., etc., but the effect 
of adding them would appear only in the magnitudes of the 
curves and not in their trends. Many people refrained from ask- 
ing for relief until it became a question of charity or starvation, 
so that the maximum load was in 1934. Here, also, we see an 
increase in relief load in 1938 with slow recovery. 
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The full effect of the depression was not felt until 1934 in 
the charts showing receipt of current year taxes and poor re- 
lief (Charts XI and XII). Tax receipts anticipate the 1938 re- 
cession by one year. 

Vital statistics—It is interesting to note that the number of 
births (Chart XIII) did not begin to decrease until 1931, 
reached a minimum in 1933, then rose again with a slight re- 
cession in 1936. The chart for deaths (Chart XIV) is irregular, 
with minimums in 1930, 1932, and 1935. It must be remem- 
bered that skilled and unskilled labor flows to and from Bridge- 
port very freely. During hard times families move to other 
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cities seeking jobs, and the population fluctuates rapidly before 
and after changes in economic conditions. 

School enrolment.—Chart XV shows the number of children 
registered in the first eight grades of the Bridgeport schools. 
There was a peak in 1930 with a constant drop since that time. 
The number of students in high school (Grades IX—XII) (Chart 
XVI) shows a constant increase to 1934, a slight decrease for 
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three years, and then another increase to a high in 1938 which 
was maintained in 1939. 

The decreasing registration in elementary schools may be ex- 
plained by the few births (Chart XIII) up to 1933 and by many 
families moving from Bridgeport. The increasing registration 
in high school is the result of more births twelve to fourteen 
years ago, of the adoption of a plan whereby a boy attends high 
school and trade school at the same time, and of the attendance 
at high school by many boys and girls who in normal times 
would have worked in factories. 

One would expect high-school registration to depend on eco- 
nomic conditions in an industrial city, and therefore Chart XVI 
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was redrawn using the reciprocal values (Chart XVII). This 
shows a critical point in 1934, one year after the worst of the 
depression, and another in 1938, during the “recession.” This 
indicates that the first industrial demand (1935) was for skilled 
labor, which was followed by the employment of unskilled youth 
until 1938, when the latter were the first to be laid off. The 
horizontal line in 1939 shows that the demand for youth in 
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RECIPROCAL OF SCHOOL LIBRARY INCOME FROM FINES 
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factories did not increase and there was a shortage of skilled 
labor (1939-40). 

Public library charts—The public library records its progress 
and activity in its finances, the number of people to whom li- 
brary cards have been issued (registration), and the number of 
books borrowed. 

Library finances may be shown in a set of four charts: re- 
ceipts as fines on overdue books, income from the rental of 
books, money raised by taxation, and library expenditures. 

Chart XVIII shows the amounts received as fines on overdue 
books. This remained high in 1930, dropped swiftly until 1933, 
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increased in 1934, fell back in 1935, and then increased again 
with the usual recession in 1938. Aside from the drop in 1935, 
this chart has close resemblance to the business and factory 
curves. The conclusion to be drawn is that in poor times every 
penny is watched and care is taken that books do not become 
overdue. As times improve other things become more impor- 
tant than returning or renewing a book today to save two cents, 
and, although the library profits financially, this carelessness in 
returning books places a severe strain on the book budget be- 
cause the longer period of borrowing necessitates more copies 
to meet the demand. 

The income from book rentals (Chart XIX) shows a high in 
1930, a constant drop for five years, slight recovery, another 
drop in 1937, and recovery in the last two years. It should be 
noted that every title in the rental collection is also in the free 
collection, and the only purpose in maintaining a rental collec- 
tion is to increase the rate of turnover of especially popular 
books. The rental charge of three cents a day was reduced to 
two cents late in 1937. The 1938 recession was anticipated by 
one year. 

The tax money available for library use in Bridgeport is deter- 
mined by state statute and local ordinance. The amount is ascer- 
tained by multiplying the assessed valuation by three-quarters 
of a mill. This rate has been constant since 1920. In 1931 and 
later years the library, like other city departments, was asked 
to reduce its budget. In order to forestall any attempt to change 
the rate for the calculation of its income, the library directors 
released part of the tax money so that the city administration 
could use it for other purposes. Thus library receipts were re- 
duced by the depression drop in assessed valuation and still 
further reduced by returning tax money to the city. Chart XX 
shows the net amount of current tax funds available for library 
use. It does not include income from fines or book rentals. The 
lowest income was at the depth of the depression in 1933, and 
in this respect it resembles the other curves. It does not show 
the 1938 recession, nor does it resemble the tax-collection chart 
(Chart XI) as might be expected. The reason is evident when 
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CHART XIX 
INCOME FROM BOOK RENTALS 
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CHART XXI 
TOTAL LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 
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we consider that the money received by the library is not af- 
fected by the percentage of taxes collected and that 1937 was 
the first year since 1931 when the library did not release money 
to the city. 

Chart XXI shows total library expenditures, including capital 
and maintenance. It reflects the amount of tax money avail- 
able and the extent to which it was considered wise to spend 
reserve funds for capital needs. The 1931 peak includes the 
construction of a branch. The low in 1933 agrees with the other 
curves, and the 1938 recession is anticipated by one year. Thus 
it is seen that library financial affairs in Bridgeport show the 
same trends as the business and factory curves. 

It has always been assumed that use of the public library 
increases in poor times and decreases in good times, and this 
assumption seems satisfactorily confirmed by this study. In 
Bridgeport circulation did decrease as business and industrial 
activity increased. In order to compare more easily these “‘li- 
brary-use curves” with business charts, the reciprocals of li- 
brary registration and book circulation were drawn. 

Chart XXII shows the reciprocal of the number of library 
cards issued to those under eighteen years of age. Cards are 
valid for three years, which tends to fill hollows and spread out 
peaks on the chart, but there are peak registrations in 1931, 
1935, and 1939, with minimums in 1930, 1933, and 1936. It 
resembles the business curves but compares poorly with them. 

The reciprocal of the number of adult cardholders (Chart 
XXIII) resembles the business and factory charts, with the peak 
in 1932 and the hollow in 1937. When the reciprocals of the 
total number of cardholders are plotted (Chart XXIV), we find 
the critical points in 1932 and 1935. 

Book circulation is generally divided into four groups: juve- 
nile fiction, juvenile nonfiction, adult fiction, and adult non- 
fiction. Here, again, reciprocals were plotted to facilitate direct 
comparison with the other curves. Consequently, it must be 
remembered that, when the curve goes down, the values in- 
crease. 

Local factors affecting the book-circulation charts are the 
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construction of a new branch in 1932, followed almost immedi- 
ately by a reduction of 10 per cent in the hours the various 
library buildings were opened to the public. These shortened 
hours were continued until 1935, when full time was resumed 
in the central building. One branch was opened full time in 
1938, but five are still on part-time schedules. 

Chart XXV represents the reciprocal of the circulation of 
juvenile fiction, that is, fiction taken home by children under 
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fourteen years of age. The general trend of this curve is roughly 
similar to that of the business curves. It has a critical point 
in 1931 instead of 1933, another in 1936, and a third in 1938, 
which agrees with the other charts. It has no apparent relation 
to elementary-school registration (Chart XV) or to the number 
of living births (Chart XIII), which might be expected if six 
years is allowed for infants to reach the earliest age at which 
library use begins. Chart XXVI shows that the circulation of 
juvenile nonfiction decreased in steps until 1936 but has been 
increasing ever since. 
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These two charts are closely related to each other between 
1931 and 1938. Much time has been spent in discussing this 
trend in juvenile reading, but no adequate explanation seems 
available. In this age of “debunking,” fairy tales have lost much 
of their appeal. Many books for children in the library have 
been recommended and purchased on the basis of the high qual- 
ity of the paper, type, and illustrations, and the reading matter, 
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which in many cases is very uninteresting to the child, has been 
completely ignored. We are too prone to fill our children’s 
shelves with books that can be appreciated only by the adult 
mind. If the child had any sense of “format,” he would not 
spend hours with the so-called “big little” books. Here is a 
challenge to librarians to persuade more authors to write such 
excellent books that the juvenile pulps will fall to second place. 

Chart XXVII for adult fiction, bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the business and factory charts, with its critical points 
in 1932, 1937, and 1938. Adults read fiction for pleasure and 
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CHART XXVIII 
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to fill idle hours. The chart shows clearly how closely this recre- 
ational reading follows economic conditions. Adult nonfiction 
reading (Chart XXVIII) has no similarity with other charts. 
It shows a trend toward more serious reading, an increasing de- 
sire for factual information, and, in short, a steady growth in 
the professed purpose of libraries—adult education. 

The reciprocal of total book circulation is shown in Chart 
XXIX. This is the sum of juvenile and adult fiction and non- 
fiction. Its lowest point (maximum circulation) in 1932 antici- 
pates the depression (1933), but the critical points (1937 and 
1938) agree with the other charts. 

The lack of similarity between the charts showing births 
(Chart XIII), elementary-school enrolment (Chart XIV), li- 
brary cards issued to children under fourteen (not plotted), and 
juvenile fiction (Chart XXV) and nonfiction (Chart XXVI) 
book circulation indicates that some correlating factor has not 
been included in this study. It could be found by trial and error, 
but it is believed that much light would be thrown on these 
differences if it were possible to gather factual data rather than 
hypothetical statistics on the yearly variations in population, 
especially as regards the movement of families away from and 
into Bridgeport (migration of skilled labor), and the shift from 
Bridgeport proper into the metropolitan Bridgeport area (ur- 
ban-rural population shift). It is probable that these two move- 
ments are much greater than has been assumed and should be 
studied more closely. The 1940 census gives Bridgeport only 
about two hundred more residents than in 1930, and reliable 
estimates for the other years are lacking. 

The study of these charts shows that there were far-reaching 
influences at work in Bridgeport between 1929 and 1939. Two 
charts show the first critical point in 1931, seven show it in 
1932, eleven in 1933, four in 1934, and one in 1935. High-school 
enrolment (Chart XVI) is omitted here because the reciprocal 
(Chart XVII) is used, and the chart for deaths does not appear 
to be comparable to the others. 

Thus conditions began to get worse in 1929, and the down- 
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ward trend reached its lowest point in 1933 with subsequent re- 
covery. The 1938 “recession” is shown by a critical point or by 
a flattening of the curve in thirteen cases. It appeared in 1937 
in seven instances and in 1935-36 in three. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has been hampered by the lack of statistical data 
on the flow and ebb of population. An accurate knowledge of 
the number of people moving into and from the city should 
tend to clarify apparent noncorrelation. 

The same influences affect industry, business, wage-earners, 
and libraries and confirm the statements that have appeared 
in librarians’ reports for more than fifty years: “The decrease 
in the number of books circulated is explained by the fact that 
more people are returning to work.” In other words, libraries 
are not immune to economic changes but are highly sensitive 
to them and, in many cases, even anticipate them. The same 
factors that affect business have a decided influence on library 
book circulation and library registration. 

It is true that libraries suffer reduced budgets just when the 
demand for books is greatest and generally obtain more money 
when the book demand decreases. This might be interpreted 
by some as proof that the library needs less money in good 
years. But it must be remembered that during lean years build- 
ing and maintenance are reduced to a minimum, all moderniza- 
tion is deferred, and only emergency repairs are made. There 
is no attempt to build branches, extend service, or lure non- 
readers to the library. Every available penny goes to meet the 
demand for books and ever more books, and it becomes impos- 
sible to replenish the stock as rapidly as it wears out. Then, as 
conditions improve and more money is secured, the first task 
is to replenish the book stock, both for circulation and for ref- 
erence, and bring it up to date. Only then can long-needed re- 
pairs and improvements to buildings and equipment be made 
and, finally, service be extended and new branches planned in 
the hope that the next depression will not come for at least 
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another generation. Thus extra money is essential in good times 
even though fewer books circulate. 

Another fact derived from this study is that the reading 
habits of the public change with economic conditions. It is the 
duty of the library to recognize this change as soon as it occurs 
and to meet the new demands placed upon it. The library must 
help the patron in his hour of need by providing “escape” read- 
ing. And if the librarian is horrified by the large circulation of 
fiction and the small circulation of nonfiction, let him remember 
that book-circulation statistics defeat the very purpose for 
which they are used. They are intended to indicate the extent 
to which library books are used at home. If, instead of counting 
the number of books issued, each title were weighted according 
to the number of hours required for a hypothetical average per- 
son to read it, the library would no longer endeavor to explain 
book-circulation statistics but would use the number of hours 
of reading provided (book-hours). This would be analogous to 
the method, used in stores of issuing statements of the total -vol- 
ume of sales in dollars instead of the number of transactions. 
The investigation of the value of the book-hour record should 
be made in several small libraries with the aid of grants. It 
certainly would be more indicative of the use of the library. 

As a result of the state of affairs in 1929, every effort was 
made to halt the progress of general breakdown. The result was 
not achieved, as is well known, but the breakdown was re- 
tarded so that the full effect of it was not felt for three or four 
years. As a matter of fact, industry (factory operation) reached 
its lowest point in 1932 (Charts II, VII, VIII, IX), while busi- 
ness reached it the following year. In other words, credit for 
the production of goods was exhausted before credit for labor 
and business. 

Although this study seems to indicate that the volume of 
book circulation and the number of library users depend on 
economic factors outside the control of the librarian, this must 
not be construed as justifying the abandonment of any program 
of constant effort to acquire new readers and new friends. If 
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this “selling campaign” were to stop, interest and use of the 
library would decrease gradually and finally reach such a low 
ebb that the worker would no longer think of his public library 
when business and industry made him eager to read. 

In closing, it must be emphasized again that the future of 
the public library is closely related to the economic welfare of 
the people in the region it serves. The library staff must be 
alert to detect changes in conditions and must be willing to 
change book-selection policies quickly if the library is to re- 
tain its position as the center of adult education and cultural 
recreation in the community. 
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aging a bookselling business in Ulm and in Regersburg for a 

Venetian, Justus de Albano. Meanwhile, Leonhard Holle, an 
excellent printer at Ulm, mortgaged his printing materials to Albano, 
who seized them for nonpayment and employed Reger to print an 
edition of Ptolomey. This he finished in 1486. Soon after, it seems, 
Reger became independent of his employer and continued printing at 
Ulm until 1499. 

Considering the thirteen or fourteen years in which Reger’s press 
was active, its extant output is surprisingly meager. Some twenty to 
twenty-five works are known. With the exception of the Ptolomey, 
these are small, unimportant pieces—some of them mere broadside 
sheets. Much of Reger’s output was official printing for the Suabian 
Confederacy; almanacs, prayer-books, and schoolbooks made up the 
bulk of the remainder. This type of printed matter is quickly de- 
stroyed, and this fact may account in part for the seeming paucity of 
his productions. 

Reger’s mark is reproduced on the cover: on a shield a heron close 
holds in its beak a fish; above on a casque, as crest, a heron rising 
holds in its a beak a fish; all between the printer’s initials. The heron 
—Reiher—is probably a play on the printer’s name. A mark such as 
this normally bore an allusion to the printer’s house sign. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


LATIN-AMERICAN CURRENT NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The recording in the United States of the literary output of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries by bibliographical works such as the annual Handbook of Latin 
American studies, edited by Lewis Hanke (Harvard University), the monthly 
Pan American bookshelf (Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American 
Union) and the Index to Latin American books, 1938 (Inter-American Book 
Exchange,' Washington, D.C.) has been paralleled in the Latin-American 
countries by an increasing number of bibliographical records of the current 
national output. A brief statement of these may not only encourage the build- 
ing-up of collections in the United States but at the same time help arouse, 
in other countries, interest in the need for preparing and printing a relatively 
full record of the current production. 

The fullest current record is published by Guatemala. In accordance with 
article 10 of the Ley de imprenta (decree No. 2158, April 24, 1936) five copies 
of each new publication in Guatemala must be deposited with the Tipografia 
nacional—two to be retained by the Tipografia nacional and one copy each 
to be sent to the Archivo general del gobierno, the Biblioteca de la asamblea 
legislativa, and to the Biblioteca nacional. This provision applies also to 
periodicals and reviews. For 1939 a list of all Guatemalan publications of 
every kind, including public documents, was issued in the Seccién informativa 
of the Diario de Centro América, the official gazette, for January 30, 1940. In 
the quarterly Boletin de la biblioteca nacional a full list is also printed of the 
publicaciones guatemaltecas received during the previous quarter. The official 
publications alone are also listed fully in the annual report of the Tipografia 
nacional printed as the Memoria of the secretaria de gobernacién y justicia. 

For Peru, the record seems equally full. Not only does the Boletin bib- 
liogréfico, published by the Biblioteca central of the Universidad mayor de 
San Marcos at Lima, contain in Nos. 1-2 (June, 1940) of the thirteenth year 
Bibliogratia de libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1939 y 1940, but Bib- 
liografia de articulos publicados en revistas y periédicos nacionales (1° de setiem- 
bre de 1939 al 15 de abril de 1940), and, further, Indice de las revistas peruanas 
publicadas en 1939. Beginning with 1938 this important Peruvian bibliograph- 
ical publication has included not only the current national bibliography, but 


* Dr. Raul d’Ega, proprietor of the Inter-American book exchange, has also issued a 
mimeographed Bibliographical series (1938 to date) as follows: (1) Ecuadorian publica- 
tions, 1936 and 1937; (2) Uruguayan publications, 1938; (3) Guatemalan publications, 
1938; (4) Ecuadorian publications, 1938; (5) Honduran and Costa Rican publications, 
1938; (6) Puerto Rican publications, 1938; (7) Colombian publications, 1938. 
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an index to the national periodicals as well as a directory to the periodicals 
issued during the year. 

For Cuba the current recording is likewise extensive. The Anuario bib- 
liogréfico Cubano, prepared by Fermin Peraza Sarausa, the director of the 
Municipal Library at Havana, and issued by the Ediciones anuario bibli- 
ografico Cubano, Apartado 572, La Habana, consists in the main part of an 
alphabetical list of books and pamphlets issued during the year with a sub- 
ject index, a list of conferencias, a record of new magazines and periodicals, 
and a general name index. For 1939 the Anuario contains 167 pages, lists 
515 books and pamphlets of 1939 with a few supplementary titles of 1937 
and 1938, and about 80 new magazines and periodicals. 

For Argentina there is both a copyright record and a select semiannual 
list, leaving still considerable ground to be covered. Under the regime of law 
11, 723 (1933), the Registro nacional de la propiedad intelectual (Copyright 
office) began, with the volume for 1934, the publication of an alphabetical 
annual Caté/ogo of all Argentine books registered for copyright plus phono- 
graph records, films, and music. This seems to be the most extensive catalog 
of copyright entries available in Latin America. The Comisién nacional de 
cooperacién intelectual, which was established in July, 1936, began to issue 
with January-June, 1937, a semiannual classified list of the more important 
Argentine works published during the period. No. 7 for January-June, 1940, 
contains sixty-eight pages with an alphabetical index, a list of publishers, 
and also a list of universities, academies, and institutions. In addition, we 
may well mention the subject index to newspaper and magazine articles pub- 
lished regularly in the bimonthly Boletin de la biblioteca del congreso. In the 
Anuario kraft (Guillermo Kraft Ltda., Buenos Aires) there is under the head- 
ing “Diarios, periéddicos, revistas, etc.” a list of current newspapers and 
periodicals. 

For Uruguay a classified produccién bibliogréfica nacional prepared by the 
Biblioteca nacional has been printed in the Revista nacional published by the 
Ministerio de instruccién p&blica. The numbers for April and May, 1939, 
include the list for 1938, the number for August, 1939, includes the list for 
the first half of 1939, the number for October, 1939, the third quarter of 1939, 
and the number for February, 1940, the fourth quarter of 1939. Material for 
1938 has been issued by the Inter-American book exchange as No. 2 of the 
Bibliographical series. 

For Venezuela the publication of a periodic current record has been initi- 
ated within the past year. The Biblioteca nacional has printed material in the 
Revista nacional de cultura, published by the Direccién de cultura of the 
Ministerio de educacién nacional, and has also issued in separate form the 
Publicaciones Venezolanas recibidas en la biblioteca nacional, October—Decem- 
ber, 1939, January-March, April, and May, 1940. For the month of May, 
1940, forty-three items were listed including government publications. Dur- 
ing the whole of 1939 only eleven works were registered for copyright with 
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the Ministerio de relaciones interiores, thus showing the great need for the 
full record undertaken by the Biblioteca nacional with the support of the 
Ministerio de educacién nacional. 

For Mexico, beginning with January, 1940, the Instituto Panamericano 
de bibliografia y documentacién, Apartado 8643, Mexico, D.F., has been issu- 
ing monthly the Boletin bibliogréfico Mexicano, including a classified list of 
the books and pamphlets issued during the month, principally at Mexico City. 
There was also a preliminary issue dated October, 1939. The Boletin is dis- 
tributed under the imprint of the well-known firm, Porrua hnos. y cia. From 
time to time the Direccién general de correos y telégrafos issues a Lista general 
de publicaciones registradas como articulas de segunda clase, being a directory 
of Mexican periodicals and newspapers registered for mailing as second-class 
matter. 

For the Mexican state of Yucatan, the Biblioteca Yucateca “‘Crescencio 
Carrillo y Ancona” of the Museo arqueoldégico e histérico de Yucatan at 
Mérida, Yucatan, has in Boletin de bibliografia yucateca, Nos. 4-5 and 11, 
published an “‘Anuario bibliografico de Yucatan” for the years 1938 and 1939, 
attempting to list in a most careful fashion all publications issued in that 
state during each of the two years. For 1938 about sixty items are listed and 
for 1939 about fifty. From this it would seem that there must be a consider- 
able number of other publications from the various Mexican states that are 
not recorded in the more general publication. 

For Panama, Juan Antonio Susto, the director of the Archivos nacionales, 
prepared, in his capacity as the secretary of the Comisiédn nacional de co- 
operacién bibliografica, a mimeographed Bidbliografia de Panamé of 115 leaves, 
listing 96 items printed in the Republic of Panama during 1938. This list 
was also reproduced in the Pan American bookshelf (Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary of the Pan American Union) for September, 1938. Apparently this 
annual list is to be continued. 

For Brazil, the Instituto nacional do livro at Rio de Janeiro, with the col- 
laboration of the Biblioteca nacional at Rio de Janeiro and the Biblioteca 
municipal at Sao Paulo, has in preparation an Anuario bibliogréfico for the 
two years, being a dictionary catalog of books printed in Brazil during 
1938-39. The Instituto do livro was established by decree law No. 93 of 
December 21, 1937 (effective January 1, 1938), to promote libraries and all 
matters concerning books, their publication and distribution and to prepare 
a national encyclopedia and a national dictionary. Current official publica- 
tions of Brazil are so far as received by the Departmento administrativo 
do servicgo pablico listed regularly in its monthly Revista do servigo publico. 

For Chile, the Casa Zamerano y Caperan, Santiago, has begun to issue 
with September, 1940, a mimeographed monthly Servicio bibliografico Chileno 
(“Chilean bibliographic news service’’) listing the books published during the 
month. The Registro de la propiedad intelectual under the Direccién general 
de bibliotecas, archivos y museos, for 1938 reported 613 registrations, 383 
being works of Chilean authors. Even this copyright record if published 
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would be a considerable contribution to the current national bibliographies 
of Chile. Further, the Biblioteca nacional issues Publicaciones peridédicas 
chilenas, anuario, which includes all newspapers, periodicals, and reviews 
received by the Biblioteca nacional. The volume for the years 1937 and 1938 
was issued in 1939. In the absence of a full current record, the catalogs of 
the publishers, Libreria nascimento, Editorial ercilla, and Editorial zig zag, 
merit consideration. 

For Colombia a partial record may be pieced together from various sources. 
A list of official publications of the national government issued during the 
report year is regularly included in the annual report of the Imprenta na- 
cional, printed in the Memoria del ministro de gobierno and usually issued 
separately. About two hundred items were printed at the Imprenta nacional 
in the fiscal year 1939-40. About thirty-five titles, mostly serials, were issued 
in 1939 by the government elsewhere than at the Imprenta nacional, the 
government printing office. A registry of new periodical and newspaper pub- 
lications at Bogota, the capital city, is given annually in the Memoria del 
ministro de gobierno (seccién 1*). For the departamentos, there are also a few 
partial records. The Anuario estadistico de Boyacdé issued by the departmental 
contraloria \ists all periodicals published currently in the department of 
Boyaca. For the department of Santander, the annual list of official publica- 
tions of the department issued by the Imprenta del departamento is included 
in the annual /nforme del secretario de gobierno. Thirty-nine items were listed 
for the year 1939. For the department of Caldas, the annual Estadistica de 
Caldas issued by the Oficina departamental de estadistica includes a list of 
all the periodicals, books, and pamphlets issued in the department. A total 
of 124 items were listed for 1939. Thus a comprehensive current list covering 
the entire output of Colombia would be greeted with much interest, there 
being thus far only the mimeographed list for 1938 issued by the Inter-Ameri- 
can book exchange as its Bibliographical series, No. 7. 

For Ecuador the accessions lists of the Biblioteca nacional as printed in 
the Mensaje de la biblioteca nacional usually give a fairly full listing of current 
national bibliography, the following publication of the Biblioteca nacional 
covering rather well the previous ten years: Exposicién del libro ecuatoriano: 
Diez atios de publicaciones nacionales, 1930-1940. Separate lists for 1936-37 
and for 1938 have been issued in mimeographed form by the Inter-American 
book exchange as its Bibliographical series, Nos. 1 and 4. 

For Costa Rica I have seen a typewritten list prepared by the Biblioteca 
nacional at San José, covering the national output for 1939.7, Doubtless simi- 
lar lists exist for some of the other countries and only await a more keen ex- 


pression of interest before being put into print. 
James B. CuiLps 


Library of Congress 
Division of Documents 


?A mimeographed list for 1938 had been issued by the Inter-American book ex- 
change in its Bibliographical series, No. 5. 
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Library personnel and training agencies in Michigan: a survey for the Board of 

Education for Librarianship of the American Library Association. By Joun 

S. Creavincer. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 106. 

$1.25. 

Mr. Cleavinger, formerly a librarian in Michigan and now on the faculty of 
the Columbia University School of Library Service, has made in this volume 
a telling survey of library conditions in Michigan. Many of his critical state- 
ments could have the state name removed and another substituted without 
changing the results, but many of the favorable facts disclosed could be dupli- 
cated in few other vicinities. It should prove valuable, therefore, to look at the 
description with Michigan in the foreground and our own community in the 
background and try to get from this account ideas for improvement of library 
affairs nationally. 

Recommendation number one is that the State Board of Libraries and the 
state library should be taken out of politics. A hearty amen will echo that 
from all over the nation. The plea for increased appropriations in order that 
additional extension workers may be provided and for extension centers to aid 
the weaker local libraries is the one being made in many pioneer states. No 
wonder from the library conditions found in such surveys as this that the 
American Library Association Executive Board passed the following resolu- 
tion in October, 1940: 

That in this time of national emergency the Executive Board reaffirm its conviction that 
the extension and equilization of library opportunity on a national scale in the United 
States is and must remain a major concern of the American Library Association 
Current experience shows that modern warfare is not so much a struggle with lethal 
weapons as with spiritual and intellectual ones It is of prime importance to the 
national defense of this country that not only the individuals directly engaged in de- 
fense activities, but all citizens have access to books for reading, study, and training. 
To leave forty-seven million individuals in the United States and Canada without li- 
brary service is to weaken our national armor. 


The second recommendation concerns state aid for public libraries. That 
Michigan has some state aid is indicated by the use of the word “continued.” 
For those states which have none at present this recommendation means that 
if and when state aid is introduced it must be in a sufficient amount to cure 
the evils of “inadequacy of local resources” and “the crippling effect of the 
tax-limitation law in many communities.” 
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Recommendation three brings to the fore once more the problem of how to 
distinguish between professional and nonprofessional service, and foreshadows 
the following three recommendations by raising the questions of bases for 
employment, promotion, compensation, and retirement. The methods pro- 
posed are applicable everywhere and should be given consideration by “every 
library authority.” Incentives and opportunities for continuing self-develop- 
ment on the part of the staff members from the head to the foot of the list 
should be kept in mind by all board and staff members. Not only should a 
study be made of standards and practices already in use in progressive li- 
braries, as is suggested here, but the practices in educational institutions as 
well. Even in very small towns the teachers are encouraged and sometimes 
required to continue their education at least every third summer. In colleges 
and universities such “refresher courses” are encouraged by leaves of absence 
either with or without salary. 

Many librarians who were graduated from library schools years ago have 
gone out into the world with the idea that now “they are educated and never 
need to do anything more about that.”” The emphasis in library school instruc- 
tion in most institutions has changed recently, however, from that on library 
techniques to that on the library’s relation to its community. That com- 
munity may be a school or college population, a state, county, city, or town 
population, or a business-house personnel, but the library’s relation to it must 
be foremost in the minds of the librarian and his staff. As Mr. Cleavinger 
points out, the aspirations of the recent graduate will not meet with sympathy 
from the older graduate, whose training stressed techniques, unless the latter’s 
professional interests have kept him alive to the changes in training and out- 
look. Let us hope that the recommendation regarding self-development and 
improvement in professional qualifications of staff members will be followed 
by all libraries wherever they apply. 

Pension plans and state certification of librarians are urged in the recom- 
mendations, and the certification of school librarians and teacher-librarians is 
stressed particularly. Those communities where these progressive ideas are in 
force will be the first to applaud the introduction of these measures elsewhere, 
and those without them will take courage to ask again and yet again until they 
are accomplished facts. 

A rating scale for public libraries is proposed by which to establish eligibil- 
ity for state aid. This idea might be used also by communities without state 
aid in order to rank libraries on an objective basis. 

All of us probably would agree with the suggestions that “libraries take 
advantage of legal means to consolidate into larger units, to provide support 
adequate for competent personnel and improved book resources,” that the 
stronger libraries should “‘assume greater responsibility for leadership in help- 
ing to improve personnel and facilities in the weaker ones,” and that there 
should be “‘close co-operation in bringing about a finer, more strongly-knit 
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fabric of library service in the state, accessible to all its citizens,” whether the 
state be Michigan or our own. 

In regard to the training facilities for each state, the differences in local 
circumstances may produce differences in offerings. Doubtless the demand 
from the libraries of Michigan and the location of the school have combined to 
warrant the comment that the University of Michigan Department of Library 
Science offers “especially fine opportunities for the training of college and 
university library workers.” The statistics for 1938 “show that of 398 gradu- 
ates then holding positions, 196 or 49.2 per cent are in college or university 
libraries.” This proportion of graduates is larger than would be shown by 
many other schools and has affected the curriculum at Michigan in the favor- 
able directions shown in the survey. The instruction for public and school 
library service did not meet with the same approbation from the graduates and 
employers interviewed. Twenty-two accredited library schools were repre- 
sented in the 313 professional workers found in public libraries. Several of 
them commented that “public library problems and methods are given more 
attention at some of the other schools” than at the University of Michigan. 
Lack of specialization there in preparation for work with children and for the 
rural and the school library were criticized. Also, there was mention of the 
feeling that the requirement of reading knowledge of French and German 
might be waived on occasion for other languages or for specialization in 
sociology, psychology, or, for school librarians, the courses required by the 
state for a teacher’s certificate. The reviewer does not know what effect these 
comments have had at the University of Michigan, but their applicability to 
revision of curricula elsewhere is evident. 

The reviewer’s chief objection to recommendations made in the survey by 
Mr. Cleavinger is to that concerning the part-time teacher-librarian. The 
teacher-librarian is defined by the North Central Association as ‘“‘a person who 
is qualified as a member of a teaching staff and who has completed a minimum 
of eight semester hours of training in library methods, including instruction in 
the classification of books.” Perhaps there should not be any such librarians. 
Waples and Carnovsky say so in their recommendation in the library section 
of the New York regents’ study called Libraries and readers in the state of New 
York, 1939 (p. 136): “It is recommended that school districts which at present 
are too small to support even one full-time school librarian and an adequate 
supply of books be increased to the size which will provide such support.” 
That sounds like such a far-off Utopia that realities would better be faced for 
the present. One solution might be to have one trained librarian for a small 
system and to have her instruct and supervise a teacher or teachers in each 
building to carry on library service there. If a county system such as exists in 
California is available, then the local teachers can be aided by the professional 
librarian on the county staff. 

If neither of these schemes is available, what then? The handwriting on the 
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wall in the way of accrediting standards is bringing good teachers, chosen by 
their superintendents, to the library school in preparation for eventual full- 
time appointments as librarians. This is another way out of the dilemma. 

In Michigan the recommendation is that in-state training should be pro- 
vided for the teacher-librarian, to consist of a special curriculum in teacher- 
training institutions. An argument against this raised by this reviewer is that 
the school librarian, part- or full-time, should be educated with librarians for 
other types of library service. The director of the Colorado College of Educa- 
tion Library, who is also head of the Division of Education, has stated in 
speeches and in print that a teachers’ college has no more right to prepare 
school librarians than a library school has to prepare elementary-school 
teachers. Whether or not one agrees with that statement it remains the duty 
of library schools to prepare librarians for school work as well as for univer- 
sity, college, or public work. This means that some students must be admitted 
who meet the requirements for the state teacher’s certificate, which usually 
include practice or student teaching. There may be among these students 
some either with or without experience in teaching who are willing to start in a 
school system which requires the teaching of one or two classes as a supple- 
ment to the duties of librarian. Can we not claim that a fully-trained librarian 
who teaches a subject course or two on the side is probably a better invest- 
ment for a school than a good teacher who has a smattering of library meth- 
ods? It has been found that usually where such a fully-trained librarian is 
employed teaching duties are dropped when real service through the library 
has been demonstrated. Still another aid in this situation is the old suggestion 
that a unit on the place and function of the library in a modern school should be 
offered in all courses in school administration. Then superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers would all learn about the educational possibilities of the 
library and thus more quickly in all parts of the country the school library 
will become worthy of its name. 

The survey by Mr. Cleavinger has brought out many facts which should be 
helpful to other parts of the country as well as to the state of Michigan. The 
results are objectively presented and constitute a good teaching tool for use in 


library administration classes. 
Harriet E. Howe 


University of Denver 


Report of a survey of the University of Mississippi Library for the University of 
Mississippi. By A. F. Kuniman, assisted by Ixo pen. University, Miss.: 
University of Mississippi, 1940. Pp. vii+164. 

This survey of the University of Mississippi was carried out by A. F. Kuhl- 
man, assisted by Iko Iben, at the request of Chancellor A. B. Butts of the 

University of Mississippi. Its purpose, as stated in the Foreword, was to 
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“measure the adequacy of the Library as a means of attaining the objectives 
set in the teaching, research, and public service program of the University and 
to suggest ways and means for improving it.” 

For the convenience of the members of the administration, faculty, and li- 
brary staff of the University of Mississippi and of the reader, a summary of the 
report and recommendations are presented in the opening chapter. This sum- 
mary constitutes Part I of the survey. The body of the report (Part IT) deals 
with the general economic and social setting of the University of Mississippi, 
the essentials of a university library program, book resources, physical plant 
and equipment, personnel, organization and administration, use, financial 
support, and government of the library. A number of extensive tables which 
are used to support recommendations in Part I and discussions in Part II are 
placed in a series of nine appendixes. 

The survey employs in a general way the techniques of other university 
library surveys which have appeared in recent years and which have dealt 
primarily with problems of administration as contrasted with detailed descrip- 
tions of book and periodical resources. The book collection, periodical needs, 
personnel, administrative procedures, financial support, and use of materials 
are subjected to measurement and are evaluated in accord with standards 
drawn from the rapidly increasing body of literature relating to university 
library administration. 

Measured and evaluated in this way, it becomes very apparent that the 
University of Mississippi Library is seriously limited in a number of ways. Its 
building is found to be inadequate for housing its book collection and ad- 
ministrative offices; its book collection—only 69,000 volumes, many of which 
are badly out of date—is too small to support effectively the university’s pro- 
gram of instruction, research, and service to other institutional libraries in the 
state; its budget for 1938-39 was only $16,652, of which $7,173 was for books, 
bindings, and periodicals; the library is definitely understaffed; and it has not 
been placed sufficiently in the main stream of the university’s life to become a 
well-integrated part of the university organization. A curious separation of 
library materials for graduate work from those for undergraduate work and 
the failure of the library catalog to include cards for all of the book resources of 
the university further reduce the effectiveness of such library materials as are 
possessed by the university. 

In the preparation of the report, the surveyors have rendered a twofold 
service to university librarianship. First of all, they have spent considerable 
time discussing with the administration and faculty of the University of Mis- 
sissippi the function of the library in a university and have embodied the re- 
sults of this discussion in their report. This, in itself, is of significance, as sev- 
eral notable advances in southern library development have resulted from 
investigations of this character carried on by local faculty groups and outside 
surveyors. The co-operative programs of library development at Nashville, 
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Athens, Atlanta, and New Orleans, which are now being studied by the ad- 
ministrators of colleges and universities as well as by librarians in other re- 
gions, have grown out of such study. 

In the second place, the authors have handled their materials in a way that 
will be beneficial to university librarians in general, even though the library 
which they have surveyed is very inadequately developed. The statement of 
standards and objectives of university library service is well supported by data 
drawn from the university library field, and it contributes to the general 
clarification of a number of problems in the field of university library adminis- 
tration. In this respect, the survey may well take its place with the individual 
surveys of the libraries of the Universities of Georgia, Florida, Indiana, Chi- 
cago, and Pennsylvania, and of the collective survey of the seven northwestern 
university libraries by Carlson, all of which have appeared in the past decade 
and have provided methods and techniques for describing, measuring, and 
evaluating university library procedures and resources. By means of these 
studies a way is being charted through what hitherto may well have been 
styled the no-man’s land of university library administration. Their appear- 
ance in library literature may well reduce the number of inquiries which uni- 
versity librarians have formerly had to make of fellow-librarians in order to 
discover best university library practice, and at the same time they will be 
available for the better guidance of university administrators in their under- 


standing of the university library. 
Louis Rounp Wison 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Archives and libraries, 19go. Edited by A. F. Kuniman. (“Archives proceed- 
ings,” No. 5.) Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 136. 
$2.00 (planographed). 

The essays in this volume were read at joint sessions of the American Li- 
brary Association with kindred societies held in Cincinnati during August of 
1940. Consequently they concern several separate aspects of the work of ar- 
chivists and librarians, corresponding to the interests of the several par- 
ticipating groups. 

At the joint session with the Historical Records Survey, Sargent B. Child, 
Margaret Sherburne Eliot, and Douglas C. McMurtrie reported on their re- 
spective projects: the nation-wide survey of local archives, the survey of his- 
torical manuscript collections, and the American imprints inventory. Each 
outlined the history and progress of his project thus far and then estimated 
the results anticipated during the coming year. All three agreed that the 
transition from federal to local sponsorship had been successfully completed 
and that there remained unsolved two outstanding problems—editorial per- 
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sonnel and publication funds. One possible solution to the financial problem 
lay in encouraging wider publicity to the productions of the projects; this 
might encourage private foundations or other interested groups to finance 
future publications. At present the valuable results of the work are not re- 
ceiving a distribution commensurate with their potential value to scholars. 
Despite these difficulties, however, all three projects are prospering. In con- 
clusion Herbert A. Kellar evaluated the Historical Records Survey’s work to 
date, paying particular attention to the contribution made by the late Profes- 
sor Robert C. Binkley. 

Roscoe R. Hill, chief of the Division of Classification at the National 
Archives, and Margaret C. Norton, superintendent of the Archives Division of 
the Illinois State Library, directed the attention of the joint session with the 
Midwest members of the Society of American Archivists to the problems of 
classifying archival material. Dr. Hill expressed his belief that no set rules 
could be laid down for classification. His experience had indicated that under 
some circumstances a classification almost entirely based on the organiza- 
tional history of the agency creating the records was best; at other times he 
had found that a functional arrangement was best. Experience in the problems 
peculiar to the United States government was so limited that he felt no final an- 
swers could be given as yet to the questions which had arisen. Miss Norton 
was more positive in her statements. She declared that in her work with state 
documents she had found the current organization of the state government 
the most satisfactory basis for classification. The advantages of this view- 
point seemed to her to outweigh any disadvantages inherent in the resultant 
shifting of records from the fonds of one agency to that of another in order to 
keep abreast of the ever changing governmental structure. 

At the session on international co-operation in documentation, Dr. Vernon 
D. Tate, who attended the Zurich meeting of the International Federation for 
Documentation in 1939, reported his impressions of that conference—the last 
before war temporarily ended European co-operation. Dr. Ernst Posner dis- 
cussed European experiences in preserving local records and Arthur B. Bert- 
hold presented the results of American efforts. Dr. Julian P. Boyd made some 
very provocative suggestions in the course of an examination of the degree to 
which local historical societies are fulfilling their functions. He pointed out 
the need for more active efforts in collecting current papers. Even though 
they may seem valueless now, in a few years they may be invaluable. And it 
would be better for these societies to concentrate their attention on the present 
rather than to continue spending their resources for whatever old manuscripts 
may fortuitously appear. A sound, consistent policy could be worked out by 
each society so that none would interfere with the other’s chosen field and so 
that records of all aspects of current American life would be preserved for 
posterity. 

Miss Norton and Dr. Solon B. Buck of the National Archives, both of 
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whom have given courses in the training of archivists, emphasized the general 
lack of knowledge as to what training best fitted students for archival work. 
They suggested that the present growing interest in the subject offered an 
opportunity to impress on university authorities the need for men and women 
trained on the Ph.D. level in history and other social sciences who have had 
experience in working with manuscripts. 

Viewed as a whole, this little book is very encouraging to anyone interested 
in archival work. Obviously much thought is being given to archival prob- 
lems, and obviously, too, none of the speakers thought that all the problems 
of their subject had been solved. Although the difficulties are great, the open- 
mindedness of those in positions of authority gives every hope that satisfac- 
tory solutions will be found. And meanwhile the entire science of archival 
work is being forwarded throughout the country by both federal and local 


governmental bodies. 
E. G. CampBeti 


Washington, D.C. 


Catalog department manual. Prepared by Lucite M. Morscu. Baltimore, 
Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1940. Pp. 160. $1.00 (mimeographed). 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library instruction book, issued in 1935, contained 
twenty-two pages which dealt with the functions, responsibilities, and proce- 
dures of the catalog department. The issuance of this new manual, prepared 
by the former head of the catalog department, is obviously much more com- 
prehensive and detailed. The 160 pages included in the work reflect “the 
result of the work over a period of four years during which time the organiza- 
tion of the Department was being critically scrutinized and simplifications in 
all procedures were being adopted.” 

Despite the endeavors to eliminate and simplify procedures, however, the 
present work is ample testimony that the catalog department of a large public 
library with twenty-six branches is faced with an extraordinary number of 
routines and operations. Moreover, as Miss Morsch points out in the Preface, 
it is necessary for the catalog department to be “ever watchful of opportuni- 
ties to improve . . . . work and at the same time reduce . . . . operating costs.” 
The routines and operations, therefore, are subject to change. 

The values of staff manuals as managerial tools are becoming better known 
to librarians. They are particularly useful in a catalog department, which is 
frequently the most expensive department to operate. For that reason, cata- 
loging practices are constantly being criticized. Concerned as the catalog de- 
partment is with a mass of details, the failure to follow practices consistently 
results not only in raising the costs of cataloging and classifying, but, more 
important, confuses and misleads patrons and staff members. In a depart- 
ment comprising thirty-two staff members and fourteen W.P.A. workers, with 
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a fair amount of turnover in staff, the manual has distinct economic and edu- 
cational values in orienting the newcomer to the work of the unit. Not only 
does the manual define duties but it places responsibility as well. Further, 
operations may be scrutinized and evaluated once they have been set down in 
print. 

Catalog department manuals of varying scopes have been prepared in 
many libraries, but few have appeared as separate books. The University of 
Montana Catalog division manual, issued in 1938, is one of the few examples of 
separate catalog department manuals which are available. A large number of 
catalog departments follow the procedure of the Library of Congress and place 
their rules and practices on cards. 

Because catalog department manuals are not plentiful, the work by Miss 
Morsch and her associates is not only useful to the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
but to administrators, catalogers, and teachers of cataloging generally. Al- 
though the practices included in the Manual have been established with the 
end in view of meeting the particular needs of the Baltimore library, there is 
no question that similar problems are faced by catalogers elsewhere. As a 
description of the approach to the many operations which are necessary to 
maintain an adequate and satisfactory catalog in a large public library, the 
Manual should be suggestive to catalogers in other libraries. 

Of particular interest in the work are the plan of the department, material 
on branch and special types of cataloging, material concerning withdrawals, 
the list of authorities, and the outline of activities. Interspersed in the volume 
are illustrative forms. Although the subject of cataloging does not lend itself 
to either easy writing or reading, the work has been prepared in an interesting 
manner. As in the general Staff instruction book, reasons for policies are in- 
cluded and a slight attempt is made to show wherein the work of the depart- 
ment is integrated with the other services of the library. 

It seems that the Manual might well have followed the style of the Staff 
instruction book in numbering main paragraphs. Individuals who have had to 
work with staff manuals have found this a useful device for purposes of revi- 
sion. The work, which is carefully edited and well mimeographed, contains a 
detailed Index which makes it possible to locate topics quickly. 


Maurice F, TauBer 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


United States government publications: sources of information for libraries. By 
Anne Morris Boyp. 2d rev. ed. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. 
Pp. 548. $4.50. 

Ten years after the publication of the first edition, the second printed edi- 
tion of Miss Boyd’s textbook, United States government publications, has been 
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published. It is interesting to note that in these ten years federal government 
agencies, minus many of the New Deal or emergency agencies, have expanded 
the volume from a work of 329 pages in 1931 to a work of 548 pages in 1941. 
The first printed edition of 1931 contained only ten chapters with an Appen- 
dix, whereas this new edition contains an Introduction, twenty-three chapters, 
and two appendixes. The organization and arrangement of the second edition 
is much superior to that of the first, and the volume as a whole is much more 
informative and useful. Chapter xxiii should be compulsory reading for all 
those who attempt to catalog United States documents. Appendix A brings 
together a convenient outline of the classification scheme for federal docu- 
ments used by the Superintendent of Documents Office. Appendix B, pre- 
pared by Miss Erlandson, presents clearly the problems with respect to organi- 
zation and arrangement of federal government publications in depository li- 
braries. The analytical Table of Contents of the second edition adds a great 
deal to the usefulness of the volume. 

Unfortunately, an insistent publisher made it necessary for the author to 
issue this second edition at a time when great changes were being made in the 
entire federal government organization. In the first place, many of the New 
Deal agencies were digging in as permanent agencies, whereas many of the 
others had been dropped altogether. In the second place, the President has 
seen fit to issue so far five reorganization plans. Finally, there is now being 
superimposed upon the entire federal government a superstructure for nation- 
al defense. These three factors probably will present for some time the major 
problems in the use of federal documents, and unfortunately it has not been 
possible to consider them with any degree of thoroughness. To the reviewer, 
it would have seemed highly desirable for the author to have included at least 
a chapter, largely bibliographical, covering all of the New Deal agencies which 
began in 1933. Only two of the reorganization plans have been fully incorpo- 
rated, as the other three were not in full force at the time of publication, and 
hence only references to these organizational changes appear. Since most of 
the superstructure for national defense has been developed since June, 1940, 
none of it appears in the volume. 

The author has included, of course, only the agencies of the government in 
existence at the time of publication. Some of the agencies, however, that 
might have been included but which have been omitted are the Film Service of 
the Office of Education (formerly of the National Emergency Council) and the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

In chapter ii it would have been helpful to have included an extensive sec- 
tion on the acquiring and distribution of processed documents from Washing- 
ton and field agencies. The superintendent of documents is not the only source 
for acquiring the publications. For example, most of the processed documents 
from the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce have 
to be purchased through the Bureau. This is also true to a lesser extent of 
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some of the other agencies, such as the T.V.A. and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

On page 17 the author refers to the American political science review as a 
useful source for the listing of new federal government publications, but did 
not point out the fact that while Congress is in session this same journal also 
regularly publishes a list of new federal organizations, prepared by Dr. L. F. 
Schmeckebier, with statements of authority for establishment. In this same 
connection also should be mentioned the fact that for the new statistical pub- 
lications and work of the federal government probably the best source is the 
American Statistical Association journal and now its Bulletin. Likewise, the 
Journal of marketing regularly reports all new U.S. government studies in the 
field of marketing. 

On page 35 and thereafter, references to official federal maps should cite the 
second report of the Science Advisory Board as well as Thiele, Official map 
publications. 

It is to be regretted that many official lists of publications of the individual 
agencies have been omitted. Practically all of the major and even many of the 
minor agencies now issue comprehensive or selected lists of their publications. 

Selected rather than complete listings of periodicals and serials have been 
included. This is perhaps adequate from the standpoint of the library school 
student, but more complete listings would have been valuable to the reference 
librarian. A few important annual reports of the agencies are not mentioned 
—namely, the annual reports issued in processed form for the Army Indus- 
trial College, the Electric Home and Farm Authority, and the Export-Import 
Bank, as well as a separate printed report for the Wages and Hours Division 
of the Labor Department. 

A chapter on the publications of the Historical Records Survey would have 
been helpful, as well as one on publications of field agencies. In the chapter on 
the Historical Records Survey, a description of the various series such as “In- 
ventories of County Archives,” “Inventory of Church Archives,” “Guides to 
Manuscript Collections,” “American Imprints Inventory,” “Survey of Fed- 
eral Archives,” etc., should have been included, as well as statements concern- 
ing their potential value and use and their national depository distribution. 
The publications of field agencies are of such increasing importance that state- 
ments concerning their acquisition and sources for listings are quite essential. 

Although many libraries have found Miss Boyd’s book invaluable as a ref- 
erence guide to United States public documents, it must be clearly borne in 
mind that the primary purpose of the work is that of presenting a textbook for 
teaching United States documents in library schools. In spite of all possible 
shortcomings, Miss Boyd’s book still is the only complete approach to United 
States federal documents by issuing agencies. It is invaluable to the student 
approaching the study of documents. For any complete understanding of the 
ramifications of publications coming out of Washington, it is absolutely neces- 
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sary to thoroughly understand federal government organization. This second 
edition, as did the previous edition, familiarizes the student with the origins 
and purposes of all the federal agencies down to the smallest units, while at 
the same time it attempts to point out their more important or chief publica- 
tions. This approach enables the student to become conscious of the fact that 
certain federal agencies can be suspected of certain types of publications. 

No one except a person who has followed United States documents very 
closely can fully appreciate the task Miss Boyd has undertaken in this second 
edition, and she should be congratulated by the profession for having attempt- 


ed it and carried it out so well. 
Jerome K. Wiicox 


University of California Library 
Berkeley, California 


The junior college library program. By Harten M. Apvams. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1940. Pp. ix+92. $2.00. 


It may not be a customary procedure to start reading a book backward, al- 
though the busy librarian is occasionally forced to resort to that practice. In 
reviewing a book, however, it may be excusable to mention the last part first. 
In regard to Adams’ Junior college library program one is tempted to refer to 
the Bibliography for the following reason: Out of the thirty-three titles given, 
no more than seventeen are specifically on the junior college library. Only 
three of them are books and of these none represents a recent and comprehen- 
sive view of the whole field. This Bibliography, although only a selected list, 
apparently represents most of the worth-while writings on junior college li- 
braries. It is readily evident, then, how much of a need there is for up-to-date 
comprehensive works on this subject. 

In few areas of library service is there a greater need for the crystallization 
of ideas and concepts than in the field of junior college libraries. Since the 
junior college movement is still in its infancy—with all the growing pains, 
delicate frailties, and dangerous susceptibilities inherent in that stage of 
growth—the formulation of a definite statement of the library’s role may have 
to wait until the whole movement has become more stabilized. However, the 
thinking in regard to the library must at least keep abreast of the growth and 
development of the junior college movement. Because of the very youth of 
this movement it offers a unique opportuinty to formulate a more dynamic 
and more “integrative” role for the library than is possible in other education- 
al institutions in which a considerable amount of solidification has already 
set in. 

One need not labor the point to emphasize the opportunity for and value 
of more significant writings in this field. Adams’ The junior college library 
program is no doubt a significant book in many respects and certainly the 
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most comprehensive up to the present moment. The book is crammed with so 
many facts and ideas that it is hardly possible to give a critical evaluation 
of the work as a whole. One must first touch on the specific contents—not an 
easy task in view of the diversity of the material. 

Approaching the subject with a true scholarly seriousness, the author states 
the scope and method of the book almost at the very beginning. The purpose 
is “to define principles and practices for correlating the junior college library 
service with the curriculum and institutional procedures” (p. 1). He employs 
two diverse but supplementary methods for this formulation: (1) a discussion 
of “the best of the rapidly multiplying literature on the subject,” and (2) an 
analysis of a report of current practices, secured by means of a questionnaire. 
He clearly points out the fact that the questionnaire was sent not to a group of 
representative junior college libraries but to those that showed “need and 
promise.” The study is not an attempt at “‘scientific evaluation” but rather 
“an examination of projected ideas and of present practices in order to formu- 
late principles and to suggest programs which merit testing” (p. 1). 

The scope is thus clearly defined and the method plainly indicated. How- 
ever, the author does not, as might be expected, continue with an inductive 
analysis either of the literature or of the data collected. Instead, he poses two 
“principles for organizing a junior college library program”—principles which, 
though they may be outgrowths of the author’s investigation, have neverthe- 
less had some currency in regard to college libraries in general. The rest of the 
book is devoted not to a critical analysis of these principles but, in a more prac- 
tical manner, to a consideration of the steps necessary in activating a program 
based on these principles. In this review we can discuss only briefly the major 
points in the order in which they are presented. 

In chapter ii, captioned “Standards and functions of the college library,” 
the author gives some attention to the changed emphasis in the formulation of 
standards from “quantitative” and “numerical” to “general’’ and “‘function- 
al” requirements. After discussing the existing literature, he cites the data se- 
cured from his own survey in which certain suggested functions were checked. 
Some of these, however, are rather broadly stated (e.g., ““To enrich the cur- 
riculum’”’), so that even the frequently checked items may indicate an aware- 
ness of these functions rather than their actual existence as guiding principles. 
A fuller presentation of the data involved and a more detailed description of 
the method used would probably have helped to bring out more clearly the 
implications of these replies. 

Much the same technique, with similar limitations, is used in the next two 
chapters, namely, first a brief discussion of the literature on the subject, then 
a consideration of the data secured in the survey. In chapter v, however, the 
discussion of the existing literature is not so clearly separated from the find- 
ings of the survey. At any rate these three chapters contain much valuable 
material on three extremely important phases of the junior college library: 
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“The junior college library and the curriculum”; “The junior college library 
and the student”; and “Administration of the library program.” 

Chapter vi presents an interesting discussion of a conscious and elaborate 
program carried on by Menlo Junior College Library of Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia. Many of the practices and ideas brought out in this connection are 
quite stimulating and thought-provoking, for example, the unusual type of 
reading records employed and the conception that the library is “the general 
laboratory of the college, especially in the social sciences.” Some of the ac- 
tivities described center around other departments. Although the library’s 
role is not always described, the very attempt to relate such undertakings to 
the library service opens up many new vistas. 

The last chapter is captioned “Selected basic principles for a junior college 
library program” and is further characterized by the author as “‘a summary of 
findings” resulting from his investigation. The reader may experience occa- 
sional difficulty in seeing how some of these principles are in any way “‘basic,” 
how they differ from mere practices that have been found useful, and to what 
extent they actually flow out of the investigation rather than out of the exist- 
ing literature or out of the author’s own comprehensive understanding of the 
problems involved. One may also differ with some of his points of view. For 
example, some readers may doubt the administrative feasibility and even the 
educational value of “surrounding the student with books”; many librarians 
may not be ready to admit phonograph records, slides, and “museum objects” 
as legitimate “library materials” any more than they would accept experi- 
mental and science equipment. Yet no one can deny the value of this concise 
and systematic summary which helps to focus the reader’s attention on the 
larger aspects of the subject. 

A book of barely one hundred pages cannot be expected to give exhaustive 
treatment to a scope of such magnitude. Often the reader is left wishing for 
more supplementary details to substantiate statements that seem subjective 
or arbitrary. One feels that the reproduction of the original questionnaire and 
the inclusion of more than the two or three tabulations might have contributed 
to a clearer understanding of the book. A more detailed description would 
have even added to its practical value, which the author emphasizes. As it is 
one cannot say definitely how far the author has succeeded in carrying out the 
avowed purpose of his work. 

Perhaps outside of the scope of this book, but fundamental to a thorough 
discussion of the subject, there are several major points that need adequate 
discussion. Among them are the following: a clear understanding of the aims 
and functions of the junior college and their relation to the library; a clarifica- 
tion of the specific role that the library is to play in the general school program, 
as a definite partner of the academic departments rather than as a vague 
auxiliary; and the collection of opinions and ideas held by representative 
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members of the instructional staffs regarding the library’s possible contribu- 
tions to the academic and nonacademic activities. 

Mr. Adams’ book, to use a humble analogy, is like a good solid appetizer— 
it provides tangible food but does not in itself entirely still the hunger it 
arouses. On the other hand, the wealth of facts and ideas it presents is not 
confined to the junior college library alone. As the author himself states (p. 
vii), this volume “‘has value for all school librarians and teachers.” And for 


the junior college it is a “must” book. 
Micuaet Kocu 


University of Chicago 


Philadelphia libraries and their holdings: data compiled as part of a report on 
Philadelphia libraries to the Carnegie Corporation of New York. By the 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PLANNING ComMITTEE OF PuiLapevpuia. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 46. $0.50. 

In this most recent report of the Philadelphia Bibliographical Planning 
Committee is presented a highly condensed outline of the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area’s library resources in all major fields and in every type of library. 
It represents the skeleton of a great mass of data on file in the Bibliographical 
Center at the University of Pennsylvania and is a portion of a larger report to 
be issued later on a variety of Philadelphia library problems. 

Occupying principal place in the publication is a “Guide to research mate- 
rials.” The arrangement of this section is novel and, as Dr. Conyers Read 
points out in his Introduction, is a “new approach to the problem of describing 
library facilities.” In form it most nearly resembles such well-known histori- 
cal and literary handbooks as those by Nichol, Putnam, and Ryland. Each 
page is divided into three columns. On the left is the main subject heading 
with subdivisions; in the center is a list of libraries holding special collections 
or showing unusual strength in the field, with indications of primary and sec- 
ondary sources; and on the right are explanatory notes, stating the nature and 
extent of the collections, types of material comprised, periods covered, and 
other pertinent facts. The scheme has certain distinct advantages, chief 
among which is the compact presentation of a great deal of information in a 
form which can be readily grasped. Frequently, of course, one could wish for 
fuller details in the notes. The boiling-down process has eliminated all except 
the barest essentials, stripping away material which might enliven and perhaps 
enlighten the account. Some attempt is made under various headings to com- 
pare the collections with each other and occasionally with the facilities of li- 
braries elsewhere. The chief object of the “Guide” is apparently to provide 
a quick and convenient lead to the research worker, and on the whole it ac- 
complishes this aim admirably. 

Supplementing the descriptions of library collections by subjects are sev- 
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eral useful tables and lists: ““A chronology of Philadelphia libraries,” giving 
the date of founding and other historical facts from 1696 to 1900; a classified 
list of 157 Philadelphia libraries by type and major field covered, with the 
number of volumes in each; a table of public libraries in the outlying Phila- 
delphia area with the number of volumes, circulation, income, and expendi- 
tures; statistics for thirty-one major Philadelphia libraries, including the num- 
ber of volumes, periodicals received, size of staff, and expenditures for various 
purposes; and, finally, a table of Philadelphia libraries whose holdings are 
entered in a dozen principal national and local union lists and bibliographies. 


Rosert B. Downs 
New York University 


A regional library and its readers: a study of five years of rural reading. By 
H. B. Cuanpver and J. T. Croreav. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. viii+136. $1.00. 

In this volume the director of Prince Edward Island Libraries and the pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology of St. Dunstan’s University and Prince of 
Wales College report a study of the reading of the residents of Prince Edward 
Island. The study is chiefly concerned with the reading of the patrons of the 
regional library, formerly a demonstration library financed in 1933-36 by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and now supported by the province. The 
purpose of the authors was “to determine reading habits in Prince Edward 
Island as demonstrated in the regional library.”” The data were secured from 
the book cards and the registration records. The study covers the period 
1933-38 and is primarily concerned with the reading of the adults, although 
some data are given on the juvenile reading. 

The reading is shown by characteristics of the borrowers: sex, age, educa- 
tion, occupation, residence (town and rural), and distance (in miles) from a 
branch of the regional library system. The occupations are classified into 
broad categories: agriculture and fishing; professional; trades and transporta- 
tion; manufacture and mechanical; housewife; student; and domestic, per- 
sonal, and other. For purposes of comparison, the representation of each oc- 
cupation in the total population is given. The fiction circulation is classified 
into three quality levels: Classes A and B are considered superior reading, 
and Class C “inferior” reading. Class A “includes classics, recognized first- 
rate modern books selected on the basis of style and theme, and translations 
of the works of European writers.”” This assumes that all translated Euro- 
pean fiction is of a consistently high quality—a point open to serious ques- 
tion. The second category, Class B, “includes a large number of modern 
novels which, while not especially distinguished have, on the whole, a grasp 
of character and fluency of expression that raise them above the usual run of 
fiction.”” Class C, the lowest level, “includes mystery stories, adventure stor- 
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ies, westerns, and the type of light romance which can be readily distinguished 
from its counterpart in Class B.” A list of the authors in the three categories 
is given in the Appendix. The nonfiction circulation is shown by the broad 
subject divisions of the Dewey classification. 

The effect of the amount of occupational activity on volume of circulation 
is very clearly demonstrated in this study. In the winter months, when fish- 
ing, farming, and other occupations are stilled by the severe weather, the 
number of books circulated was double that in the midsummer months. The 
decrease in the adult nonfiction circulation between the winter and summer 
was greater than in the fiction circulation, indicating perhaps that the winter 
is the time fer “serious” reading. Juvenile circulation, on the other hand, re- 
mained approximately the same throughout the year. 

Comparisons with similar reading investigations, even though they are for 
the urban areas, might have enhanced the value of this study. The distribu- 
tion of the registrants by sex, age, and distance from the library are cases in 
point. The study is based on the debatable assumptions that (1) a book bor- 
rowed is read and (2) read only by the person borrowing the book. Since the 
branch libraries of the regional system are from five to fifteen miles apart, the 
latter assumption is even less tenable than in urban areas. 

The volume contains information of interest to librarians concerned with 
service to rural areas, and to students of rural sociology. The differences in 
the socio-economic, geographic, and climatic conditions between Prince Ed- 
ward Island and the United States, however, limit, to a considerable extent, 
the applicability of the findings of this interesting study to our country. 


Joun C. SerreLMaYer 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


The youth of New York City. By Netrize Pautine McGit1 and Etten Natua- 
tie Matruews of the Staff of the Research Bureau, Welfare Council of 
New York City. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xxvi+420. $3.50. 


When Howard M. Bell’s Youth tell their story, which was based upon inter- 
views with 13,528 young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four 
in Maryland, was issued in 1935 by the American Council on Education, a 
number of librarians were interested in his remarks concerning the use youth 
made of public libraries. Bell found, for example, that there was little differ- 
ence in the use that various race and sex groups made of available library serv- 
ices, that there was a definite relationship between the youth’s age and the 
use he made of library services, that the greatest use of libraries was made by 
youth who were still in school, that there was a progressive increase in the use 
of libraries according to the educational level attained, and that the occupa- 
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tional or economic backgrounds of parents seemed to exert considerable influ- 
ence upon the extent to which youth used available library services. He found 
that the 52 per cent of the youth who had not used the library during the 
year preceding the interviews had not done so for various reasons, the domi- 
nant two being “not interested in reading” and “‘reads magazines and other 
books.” 

Like Bell’s study, although more comprehensively and concretely, the vol - 
ume by McGill and Matthews considers youth from the points of view of 
background, education, employment, and leisure. The authors use data col- 
lected during interviews with about ten thousand young people representing 
various parts of New York City, different races, and different social, economic, 
and educational levels. The data cover the year 1935. In addition, statistics 
from other sources, such as the Regents’ inquiry, are introduced at relevant 
points. 

Of particular interest to librarians are data relating to the reading of youth. 
The general pattern of the findings is similar to those of other studies of young 
people’s reading. Youth read newspapers most, then magazines, and finally 
books. The ratio of newspaper to magazine to book reading is three to two 
to one. Books are read by one in three, and about one in four seems to include 
all three—books, newspapers, and magazines. About 17 per cent of the girls 
read only newspapers, while 26 per cent of the boys restrict their reading to 
newspapers. The differences between the reading of the sexes are slight, al- 
though more girls read magazines and books. Just as Bell found that students 
used libraries more than other youth, so McGill and Matthews found that 
high-school and college students used more of their leisure for reading than 
nonschool youth. It was also observed that the higher the educational level 
of the students, the more varied were the reading programs. The type of 
socio-economic background had some influence upon the nature of newspaper 
reading. Sons and daughters of manual workers, even though their educa- 
tional level may be comparatively high, read more tabloids than do youth 
from white-collar homes. Although 98 per cent of the youth population re- 
ported that they read some newspaper, the authors point out that data re- 
garding the extensiveness and intensiveness of such reading were not as- 
sembled. The same type of criticism may be applied to the data regarding the 
reading of books. 

More definite data are presented on the type of magazines read. Magazines 
are divided into four categories: (1) literary periodicals (Atlantic monthly, 
Harper’ s, etc.), various periodicals dealing with public affairs, weekly reviews 
such as the Nation and New Republic, and news reviews such as Time; (2) 
combination of fiction and nonfiction magazines, such as Good housekeeping 
and the Saturday evening post, and medium-priced monthlies such as Cosmo- 
politan; (3) love and adventure stories, including true stories and confessions, 
and detective and motion-picture magazines; and (4) magazines dealing with 
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special interests or hobbies, including such varied titles as Hygia, Sex, College 
humor, Popular mechanics, and the Social science quarterly. The authors stress 
the limitations of the last classification. Popular magazines were read the 
most by both sexes. “Pulp” adventure stories comprised the next highest cat- 
egory of reading by both girls and boys. In third place in the girls’ reading 
were confession magazines; in the boys’ reading, literary magazines and re- 
views. Girls and women read literary magazines the least, while boys spent 
the least number of hours on true stories and confessions. Most magazine 
reading by youth, therefore, is of mediocre or poor quality. 

Books apparently do not appeal to the great majority of young people. 
Less than one-half of the youth population, even when they have had high- 
school or college educations, make a practice of reading books. Only 32 per 
cent of the unemployed youth were found to do any book reading. Books that 
are read by youth are primarily fiction, despite the large output of titles relat- 
ing to social and economic conditions. This situation is similar to the one 
found by Waples in his studies of adult reading. So far as the amount of time 
spent on reading is concerned, McGill and Matthews found that there was a 
definite relationship between the number of hours spent in reading and the 
amount of education. 

Reading itself, of course, cannot be considered, as many librarians believe, 
in a vacuum. Why do youth read relatively little? Why do they select ma- 
terials of such a low level of quality when they do read? The evidence sug- 
gests that social, economic, and educational factors enter into the situation. 
The minor reasons that some youth offered in the Bell study—owed money 
to libraries, had difficulty with library rules, library was too distant or the 
hours of opening were inconvenient—are not important if reading is as signifi- 
cant for social living as some librarians have claimed it is. One point is fairly 
certain: that as long as the educational level of the youth group is low, read- 
ing of materials on important social and economic problems in high-quality 
books and periodicals will be scant. The importance of newspapers and popu- 
lar magazines, therefore, as mediums of communicating current world-move- 
ments to young people should be recognized. In a democracy it places a great 
responsibility upon those who control the newspaper and the magazine. 

If librarians are interested in the value of their work, they cannot fail to 
be concerned with the type of reading American youth is doing. Such studies 
as those of the Maryland and New York youth contain considerable sociologi- 
cal data that are worth examination by librarians. The two studies clearly 
bring out, for example, that young people are not likely to read materials of 
high quality unless they are so guided in school or are forced to meet aca- 
demic requirements. Moreover, out of school the attractions of the radio, mov- 
ies, athletics, and other activities are just as important, at least when meas- 
ured quantitatively, as reading. Librarians should be interested not only in 
the factors which are involved in this retreat from reading on the part of non- 
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school youth but should be concerned with answering the question, ““What 
difference does it make?” Only when they know those two things can they 
prepare an adequate program to meet the problem of the reading of youth— 


if a problem actually exists. 
Maurice F. TauBer 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


De libris: bibliofile breve til Einar Munksgaard. Paa 50. aarsdagen. Copen- 

hagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1940. Pp. 233. Dan. Kr. 15. 

A remarkable and noteworthy publication must be the verdict of all lovers 
of fine books who have an opportunity to examine this work. It is noteworthy 
not only because of the select list of contributors, the uniform excellence of 
the contributions, and the beautiful type and general make-up of the book 
but also because of the time and place of its appearance, in a small country 
harried by the strains and stress of war, suffering from German invasion on 
one side and British blockade and air attacks on the other. 

The book opens appropriately with a poem by Otto Gelsted, “Tryllehaven” 
(the enchanted garden), a tribute to books and the writers of books. The li- 
brarian of the National Library of Scotland, W. Beattie, then discusses “Ulric 
in personas,” generally accepted as a lost book, originally printed by Chep- 
man. Dr. Sophus Bléndal, formerly a librarian at the Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen, tells the story of an exceedingly rare Icelandic-Swedish nuptial greeting 
printed at Stockholm in 1684. He is followed by Professor Arthur Christensen 
of the University of Copenhagen with an able article on Oriental manuscripts 
and facsimile editions. Dr. Isak Collijn, until recently the director of the 
Royal Library at Stockholm, deals with two notable Danish bindings that 
have come under his observation during his long and distinguished career in 
the service of books and bibliography. Now that Dr. Collijn has retired, his 
many friends both in Europe and America are no doubt hoping that he will 
find the time and strength to write his bibliographical memoirs. Such a work 
would prove a wealth of information and a source of much enjoyment for li- 
brarians, bibliographers, and lovers of books throughout the world. 

Gudm. Finbogason chooses as his subject Icelandic manuscripts of which 
many have been located especially in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, the 
Royal Library of Stockholm, and the University Library at Uppsala. Dr. 
Halldor Hermansson, curator of the Icelandic collections at Cornell Univer- 
sity, writes of Icelandic almanacs and rhyme-books. 

Then follows an able article by Dr. Olaf Klose of interest not only because 
of the valuable information presented but because of the political situation at 
this time in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. His subject is the Scandinavian 
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professorship at the University of Kiel, originally instituted in 1811. It was 
during or immediately after the close of the war of 1864 between Denmark 
and Prussia-Austria that the subject of the restoration of the professorship 
was raised by the university authorities at Kiel. The chair had been vacant 
since the retirement of the famous Th. Mobius and the reasons for its resto- 
ration at this time are given as the geographical location of the university at 
the very gateway to the North, the duties of the university to the nearby 
Danish-speaking population, the promotion of cultural relations between Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries, and the providing in Germany of a 
center for the study of the philology of the North. It was, besides, a matter 
of prestige to preserve the oldest chair for the study of Danish literature to be 
found in any German university. 

Professor Mébius had succeeded in gaining the respect and friendship of 
numerous scholars in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and also Icelanders 
like Finnur Jonsson, Vigfusson, Gislason, and others. His successor, Gering, 
followed in the footsteps of his predecessor, of which his correspondence and 
association with men like Gustav Storm, Sophus Bugge, Dr. Cederchsidld, 
Dr. Sdéderwall, Professor Wisén, Dr. Wimer, and others bears witness. From 
Mobius he had letters of introduction to various librarians, such as Klemming 
at Stockholm and Richert at Uppsala. Few but Gering had equally taken to 
heart the advice of Jacob Grimm, “that for German investigators Scandinavia 
is classic ground.” What effect the upheaval in Europe will have on the rela- 
tions of German and Scandinavian scholars and investigators no one can fore- 
tell at this stage. The experience of the past seems to indicate, however, that 
such relations are more readily adjusted than those which have their basis in 
political or economic conditions. 

Dr. Lange, now retired, gives a fascinating account of some of the exciting 
situations that arose during his long career as chief librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary at Copenhagen. It had been his good fortune to add 1,318 incunabula 
to a collection which today numbers 4,265. He had also been fortunate in 
securing at various foreign auctions several rarities of great importance for 
the national library because of their relation to Denmark and Danish history 
and literature. 

Lange’s narrative is followed by an equally fascinating article by the presi- 
dent of the Akademie der Wissenschaften at Munich, Dr. Friedrich von der 
Leyen, under the title, “Biicherfreunde damals und heute.” It is an account 
of the libraries of booklovers and collectors from the Middle Ages to the pres- 
ent. In speaking of various Goethe collections he mentions his visit to New 
Haven and the William Speck collection at Yale, presided over at the time 
by Mr. Speck himself. In order to give Mr. Speck a little pleasure he presents 
him with a copy of a new edition of Faust with the woodcuts of Klemm, bound 
in red leather—No. 1 of a limited edition of which only fifty copies are known. 
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Speck strokes the leather with loving hands and with a grateful but doubting 
expression looks at the donor, saying, “No, you are no collector!” The writer 
concludes with the words that today the love of books is more in evidence 
than ever, a consoling thought at a time when the entire world is aflame with 
war and the rumors of war. 

Wilhelm Munthe, the genial librarian of the National and University Li- 
brary at Oslo, regarded by American librarians as almost one of their number 
because of his visits to this country and his admirable book on American li- 
braries, gives in his usual free and easy style an account, based on a work in 
three volumes published at Ulm (1753-54), of Zackarias Conrad von Uffen- 
bach’s visit to England in the beginning of the eighteenth century. Munthe’s 
chief purpose in discussing Uffenbach’s stay in England is to aid in throwing 
some light on the condition of libraries and educational institutions in that 
country soon after the visit to England of the Norwegian, Ludwig Holberg 
who like all Norwegians of that period wrote his works in Danish and spent 
much of his time in Copenhagen. In fact Munthe selects as his title “I Hol- 
bergs fotspor” (in the footsteps of Holberg). Holberg had remained in Eng- 
land about two years, but so little is known of his experiences during the visit 
that it has been necessary to supplement his own account by information from 
the works of contemporary writers of whom Uffenbach is one. The latter is 
not altogether complimentary in his references to English scholars and schol- 
arship of the time. He intimates that only a few of the learned men encoun- 
tered speak even a tolerable Latin. As for librarians, he informs us that he 
must bribe a poor devil of an assistant librarian at the Bodleian in order to 
gain access to the manuscripts. He praises the English newspapers because 
they are filled with useful advertisements, not like the German with lying 
tales. 

The Norwegian journalist, Olav Myre, under the title “Biblifil selvbiografi,” 
relates his personal experiences in collecting Norwegian and Danish imprints. 
Professor Sigurd Nordad writes about Icelandic bookmen and collectors. 
Among those mentioned is Chester Thordarsson of Chicago and Rock Island, 
whose splendid library of Icelandic sagas and early English science is justly 
regarded as one of the outstanding private libraries of America. 

Gustav Raabe, the Norwegian publisher, describes a copy of the first edi- 
tion of Snorre Sturlason’s Chronicle of the kings of Norway, printed in Copen- 
hagen in 1594, which he was so fortunate as to obtain in 1932 at the sale of 
the Per Hijerta collection. There is a copy of this edition at Cornell and prob- 
ably also in the Thordarsson Library. The Union catalog at the Library of 
Congress mentions only the copy at Cornell (title-page missing and supplied 
in manuscript). 

The contribution which now follows bears the title “Om Liasning” (on 
reading). It is with mixed feelings that the reviewer recalls the many ad- 
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dresses on this subject which in his younger days he felt compelled to sit 
through at library conventions or to read in the library periodicals of that 
day because such sacrifice was regarded as not only good for the soul of the 
young librarian but an essential part of his preparation for a library career. 
It is remarkable how many men and women have felt the urge to write and 
speak on this subject. (Cf. the entries under the heading “Reading” in the 
Dictionary catalog at the Library of Congress.) When, therefore, he noticed 
the title of Professor Paul von Rubow’s contribution to the present volume it 
was not without some mental reservation that he began its perusal. He soon 
found, however, that in this instance his fears were unfounded and that the 
learned professor of the University of Copenhagen had succeeded in present- 
ing in that delightfully easy and unconventional style peculiar to the Danes 
a most charming account of some of his own experiences in reading from boy- 
hood on, interspersed with incisive and illuminating comments on writers and 
subjects. It is unfortunate that no translation could possibly do justice to 
the original. 

Dr. Jan de Vries, professor at the University of Leiden, takes as his subject 
“Snefrid, the Lay of King Harald the Firhaired.” According to the Flateyar- 
bok, Harald is supposed to have written the poem to Snefrid, whose body he 
refused to have buried, partly because of his great love for her but also because 
after death her beauty remained unimpaired and the King thought that she 
was in a trance from which he would awaken her. Similar episodes are found 
in other medieval and also Oriental legends. Dr. de Vries does not agree with 
the Scandinavian investigators who maintain that the Snefrid legend is of 
Scandinavian origin. He regards it more likely to have originated in the 
Orient and from there to have come to Scandinavia over Germany. 

The remaining essays are chiefly of bibliographical interest. ““When Strind- 
berg sold his books,” by Dr. O. Wieselgren, first librarian of the Royal Library 
of Stockholm, is important as it throws light on the books and authors who 
had exerted an influence on the great Swedish writer. Edward C. J. Wolf of 
the Technological Institute, Copenhagen, describes certain aspects of Danish 
bookbinding. Dr. Annemarie Meiner of Munich, in “Biicherfreund-schaften,”’ 
discusses friendships formed through books. A. Jolivet, professor at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, writes of the first translation of Holberg into French. Jon Helga- 
son, professor at the University of Copenhagen, takes up some features of the 
life of Lucas Debes, the first writer to deal with the Faroe Islands, his work 
being published at Copenhagen in 1673. Werner Rust, acting director of Die 
Deutsche Biicherei at Leipzig, in his “Bibliografie und Zeitschriftenverzeich- 
nisse” presents some of the problems encountered by students in various fields 
of knowledge in their search for publications, and the aid furnished by bib- 
liographies, catalogs, and periodical indexes in solving these problems. In con- 
clusion, Henry R. Viets, librarian of the Boston Medical Library, gives a bib- 
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liographical account of the anonymous pamphlet “‘An account of the expedi- 
tion to Carthagena,” printed at London in 1673, and usually attributed to 
Tobias George Smollett. 

To summarize, the volume contains 22 essays by as many writers—all lead- 
ing authorities on the subjects dealt with. Only two of these essays, the first 
and the last, are in English. Four are in Icelandic, five in Danish, two in 
Swedish, three 1n Norwegian, one in French, one in Dutch, and four in Ger- 
man. The book contains 24 plates and is printed in a limited edition of 300 
numbered copies. It is fairly safe to say that in time the work will command 
a price in the market far in excess of the modest sum for which it can be ob- 
tained. 

The reviewer owes an apology to the four contributors who write in Ice- 
landic. His knowledge of that language is somewhat limited and it is reason- 
ably safe to assume that no Icelandic dictionary will be found within 600 miles 
of his present habitat in western Florida. He has therefore been obliged to 
pass over these articles with only a cursory reference to them. 


J. C. M. Hanson 



















St. Petersburg, Florida 







Campfire tonight: a handbook and a how-book of story telling methods and ma- 
terial. By Ricuarp James Hurtey. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Peak Press, 1940. 
Pp. vili+104. $1.00. 






Any person who has ever tried to tell stories to adolescents will want Camp- 
fire tonight. Anyone who has watched the painful procedure of the inexperi- 
enced camp counsellor trying to stumble through an original story around 
the campfire will know that it fills a need. The book is written “especially for 
those who are responsible for either indoor or outdoor campfires.” 

Mr. Hurley shows where to find stories for the teen-age boy or girl, how 
to choose them, the preparation for telling, and how to tell them. Other books 
do the same for the young child, but the adolescent has been noticeably neg- 
lected. There are chapters on poems, local history, the novel, use of nonfiction 
for telling, stories from everyday experiences, etc. He recommends tall tales 
that will encourage the youngsters to try to tell stories themselves and tells 
you how to get the best results from the local library. 

Mr. Hurley makes storytelling and story-finding very simple. Apparently 
he knows young boys well, has had a great deal of experience in telling stories, 
and knows the literature thoroughly. He has given the storyteller, whether 
he be a scoutmaster around the campfire, a leader with his club, a preacher 
with his class, or a mere parent, a wealth of material from which to choose. 
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The newcomer to the field of storytelling, as well as the experienced teller 
of tales, will appreciate that his task has been lightened and will welcome 
Campfire tonight. 


Stories to tell: selected stories and poems with annotations. Baltimore: Enoch 

Pratt Free Library, 1941. Pp. 62. $0.25 (mimeographed). 

This carefully compiled list of stories for children should prove invaluable 
to all storytellers. A brief description follows the name and source of each 
story. Numerous old favorites are listed, as well as titles of many delightful 
new stories and the children’s reactions to them. The annotations, such as 
“The deliciously stupid Peterkins are great mirth provokers. This is one of 
the best of the stories for telling,”” make this book more than just a bibliog- 
raphy. 

The careful indexing makes it possible to find the desired story under its 
own title, type of story, occasion, or age group for which it is intended. The 
book offers a great deal of instructive information at a ridiculously low cost. 


EtruHet NeELson KHARASCH 
Chicago, Illinois 





BOOK NOTES 


Guide to library facilities for national defense. Edited by Cart L. Cannon. Preliminary 
ed. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 235. $1.25 (planographed). 
This guide was prepared for the Joint Committee on Library Research Facilities for 

National Emergency of which R. B. Downs, director of libraries of New York Univer- 
sity, was chairman. It is a compilation of the information furnished by most of the six 
hundred libraries to whom a questionnaire was sent concerning their holdings of materi- 
als relating to national defense. The arrangement is by broad subjects with subheadings 
for divisions of the field. Under the smallest heading the arrangement is by regions of 
the United States. The resources of each of the special libraries in that field are de- 
scribed in a few lines, giving the date of organization of the library, its size and scope, 
and specialties. The holdings of the large university libraries are not described minute- 
ly because of the vastness of the collections. Although this is a preliminary edition and 
much valuable material has yet to be collected, it is a volume that will be helpful in lo- 
cating collections of material on defense subjects. The book has a list of over six hun- 
dred libraries, whose resources are analyzed, plus an excellent index. 


The America you defend! Jamaica, N.Y.: Queens Borough Public Library, 1941. Pp. 

20. $0.25. 

This series of eight book lists and a poster indicating their value provide the neces- 
sary impetus to the already growing reader interest in Americana. The lists cover “The 
people: the mosaic of American life’’; “Political traditions and hopes: for government 
and citizenship”; “Our democratic ideals: in education, religion, in everyday life”; 
“Our crucial problems at home: labor, unemployment, migrants, youth, land, housing”; 
“Highlights of American history and culture”; “Portrayal of America in fiction, drama, 
and poetry”; “America’s gift to music and art”; and “The ‘Must’ books of American 
biography.” Each list may be purchased separately for 3 cents or all eight lists and the 
poster for 25 cents. 


Colombian government publications. By James B. Cuitps. Washington, D.C.: Library 

of Congress, 1941. Pp. 41. 

Colombian government publications are listed in this pamphlet under the appropriate 
government agencies. The list is extensive and up to date. Preceding the list Mr. Childs 
gives a short analysis of the governmental structure of Colombia and the legislative acts 
by which publication of governmental procedure is made possible. 


The creation and development of an insurance library. By Damier N. Hanpy. 2d ed. 
New York: Special Libraries Association, 1941. Pp. 44. $1.00 (plus postage). 
“The chief purpose in preparing this pamphlet is to make available the combined 

experience of the Insurance Group of the Special Libraries Association,” says the Fore- 

word to this combination manual, bibliography, directory of principal insurance li- 

braries in the United States and Canada, and list of insurance annuals in the United 

States and foreign countries. The material is given in concise form, and it seems incon- 

ceivable that any question arising in the formation of an insurance library should be left 

completely unanswered by this booklet. 
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Standard catalog for public libraries, 1940 edition: an annotated list of 12,000 titles with a 
full analytical index. Compiled by Dorotuy E. Cook and Isaset Stevenson Mon- 
ro. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1940. Pp. xvi+2192. Sold on service basis. 
This edition of the catalog is a revision of the 1934 edition and of the annual supple- 

ments, 1935-39. It lists twelve thousand carefully selected books covering all nonfic- 

tion fields and mentions almost three thousand other titles in notes. The catalog is 
compiled primarily for the small and medium-sized libraries, but its usefulness will not 
be limited to this narrow category. Of the titles included, some two thousand have been 
selected as essential for the small library and so designated by single or double stars. 

The entries are arranged according to the Dewey Decimal Classification classes, and 

each one has complete bibliographic information, adequate annotation, and suggested 

subject headings. These features make the volume a valuable cataloging tool for the in- 
experienced librarian as well as a book-selection aid. An author, title, subject, and ana- 
lytical index and a directory of publishers assure the usefulness of the catalog. 
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The imaginary voyage in prose fiction: a history of its criticism and a guide for 
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lish and comparative literature,” No. 152.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xi+445. $3.50. 

Jahrbuch der Biicherpreise: Ergebnisse der Versteigerungen in Deutschland mit 
Protektorat Bihmen und Mdhren, Holland, der Schweiz, Skandinavien und 
Ungarn, Vol. XXXIV. Edited by Rupotr Kutimann. Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1940. Pp. xiv-+241. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken, 1940, Vol. XXXI. Edited by Verein 
DEUTSCHER BIBLIOTHEKEN, Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1940. Pp. viii+ 
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Kurze Verwaltungslehre fiir die stédtische Volksbiicherei. By Evizapetu Pro- 
pach. Leipzig: Einkaufshaus fiir Biichereien, 1939. Pp. 116. 

Leaders for adult education. By Harry A. Overstreet and Bonaro W. Over. 
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The literature of junior college terminal education. By Lois E. ENGLEMAN and 
Water Crossy Ee.ts. (“Terminal education monograph,” No. 1.) 
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$2.50. 

The Negro: a selected list for school libraries of books by or about the Negro in 
Africa and America. Compiled by the Division oF ScHoor Lisraries. 
Nashville: State Department of Education and Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1941. Pp. 48. (Free copies may be obtained from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago.) 

Proceedings of the third convention of the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association, Washington, D.C., 19go. (“Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association,” Vol. III, Ser. II.) New York: H. W. 
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